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PHASE THE FIRST. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


“One look upon thy face ere thou depart! 

My daughter! it is soon to let thee go! 

My daughter! with thy birth has gushed a spring 

i knew not of—filling my heart with tears, 

And turning with strange tenderness to thee— 

A love, oh God! it seems so—that must flow 

Far as thou fleest, and wrap my soul and thee. 
Henceforth thy love must be a yearning charm 
Drawing me after thee, And so farewell !"—WHULLIs. 


Tae windows were all open, but shaded fold | 
after fold with muslin transparent as dew drops, | 
and snowy as the drifts of a summer cloud. The 
floor was spread with East India matting, and in 
a corner of a chamber stood « couch shaded with 
clouds of delicate lace and clad in snow white 
even to the floor—a great easy chair, covered with 
chaste dimity, stood close by the bed, and farther 
off a miniature couch, snow white also, save where 
the soft rose tints of an inner curtain, light and 
silken, broke through the waves of snowy gossa- 
mer that flowed over it. Upon the pillow of this 
pretty couch lay a bouquet of flowers tied loosely by 
an azure-colored riband, and more beautiful still a 
sleeping infant, with one tiny hand resting like a 
‘orn peach-blossom on its little bosom, and its 


| 


sweet lips parted smilingly, as a bud uncloses to || 


'| with the fragrant flowers sending their breath in 


and out through the misty draperies, and half- 
smothered in delicate lace, lay the beautiful in- 
fant; and a little way off, upon the larger couch: 
reposed another being in the first bud and bloom 
of womanly beauty, not asleep, but with her large 
eyes wandering tenderly toward the infant, and 
from that to a bouquet of orange blossoms and moss 
roses that, feebly clasped in her delicate fingers, was 
yet falling apart and dropping its blossoms ove: 


| the counterpane. 


* An air of gentle languor lay upon this young 
creature, and there was something more than that 
afiectionate tenderness with which a mother regarde 


| her young child, in the look that she, from time to 


time, cast upon the slumbering infant—a shade of 
sadness, that but for her feeble state, might have 


| taken the strength of passionate regret, seemed 
ready to break from her eyes in a flood of tears, 


whenever they dwelt longer than usual upon the 
babe. But when her grief was ready to break 


| forth, she would allow her eyes to droop toward 


the flowers that seemed to have some pleasant 


association connected with their fragrance, and a 


sweet smile—not the less sweet that there was 
sadness in it—would part her lips while a faint 


| sigh floated through them. 


All at once the infant began to nestle in its 


the warm sunbeam. There, in its snowy nest, || crib, and opening its large brown eyes, turned 
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em upon the recumbent female. As if her tears 


lay so near the surface as to require only this mo- 


tion to set them flowing, the young mother, as 
she encountered the infantile glance, shuddered 
faintly, and large drops gathered in her eyes, 
ind fell one by one over her full but pale cheeks. 

“| must not look at it, I must not learn to love 

it so,” she murmured, turning her head away, and 
shading her tearful eyes with one hand. “ Ah! why 
should I, a mother so young, and with a husband 
like him, always find every feeling, every impulse 
shackled as it springs from my heart?) Why was 
here no one to shield my youth from the blight, 
‘hat I feel, too surely, will cling around me to the 
end?” 

The infant began to cry, and there came into 
he room a colored woman, tall and with that su- 

verb luxuriance of form that so frequently charac- 
terizes the dusky-hued women of the south. She 
ipproached the crib and took the child in her 
urms, hushing it with a sort of cajoling attempt 
it tenderness, that seemed to annoy the young 
mother not a little. 

‘« Give the babe to me !” she said, feebly reaching 
‘orth her arms. 

Better not, better not, missus,” replied the wo- 
man, pressing her full lips upon the velvet cheek 
esting on her bosom—a most unnatural pillow, as 
he unhappy mother felt all too keenly. “ Nurse 
said Jast night that young missus must be kept 
juiet, and the baby not left to fret her so much.” 

‘* Fret me! my child fretme! Give it tome, I 
say,” cried the young mother so passionately that 
the color broke over her pale cheek, like the ab- 
rupt opening of a rose-bud. “ It is cruel, it is un- 
kind, thus to keep a babe from its mother’s bosom. 
Te never ordered it. I know well enough it is not 
his wish that I should be tortured in this manner.” 

‘* Take the child to its mother. Why do you 
hesitate in obeying your mistress!” cried a firm 
and manly voice from the door ; and with his loft 
step somewhat subdued, a gentleman entered th 


’ 


chamber, whose air of authority awed the negress 
atonce. He approached the young female, who had 
started eagerly up from her pillow, with every mani- 
‘estation of deep tenderness in her voice and manner. 

“ Have you been waiting for me, Zulima?” he 


said, bending down to kiss the fair furehead of 


his wife. ‘2 was kept longer than usual at the 
counting-house this morning.” 

“Oh! [knew that you would be here soon,” 
replied the young wife, taking his hand between 
both hers, and kissing it with a degree of passion- 
ate tenderness that thrilled through her feeble 
frame, till, in her weak state, excess of feeling be- 
came almost painful. 

‘What! because I scattered my path to your 
bedside with the flowers you have been wasting ?” 
was the smiling reply. 
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“ They were very welcome and very sweet, for 
they told me that you were soon to follow,” said 
the young wile, gathering the scattered flowers to- 
gether with her hand. “ See! your little daughter 
has kept hers in better condition. She is not old 
enough to tear her flowers to pieces the moment 
they come within reach !” 

‘‘ Like her mother, ha! Zulima!” said the gen. 
tleman, shaking his head, but smiling fondly all the 
time. ‘* She must have more patience and less pride 
than her mother, this pretty child—or she will be’”— 

“ As unfortunate and as unhappy as her mother 
has been,” said the young wife, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ T only hope she will be as lovely and asinnocent, 
whatever her lot may prove, and as truly beloved, 
Zulima,” he added, after a moment’s pause ; and 
with an expression of deep feeling, mingled with 
a shade of sadness, the proud husband gazed upon 
his wife and child till the tears clouded his own 
fine eyes. 

For a moment there was silence between the 
husband and wife. Both were gazing upon the 
infant, and both were occupied with thoughts 
where pain and tenderness were almost equally 
blended. Pride, stern and lofty pride, tinged the 
sweet current of his reflections, and she—impul- 
sive young creature—thought of nothing but her 
sufferings, her passionate love for him, and of the 
beautiful child she was sheltering upon her bosom 
with one fair arm, from which she had impatiently 
flung back the loose sleeve of her night-dress, as if 
detesting the delicate lawn for coming between 
her aid that little form. 

“You will not send her away !” said the young 
creature, lifting her eyes to the face of her hus- 
band, which was becoming more and more thought- 
ful each moment. “ Ah! if you knew how much! 
love her !” 

“ T know—I know, Zulima,” said the husband, 
interrupting the beautiful pleader with an accent 
which, though not unkind, told how the slightest 
opposition chafed his proud nature. “It is natu- 
ral. You must love the child ; who could help it! 
but do you not love me better ?—do you not love 
its future fame ? its father’s fame ?—your own re- 
putation, well enough to relinquish her for a time?” 

“Thave thought of it all—I know what the 
world will say of me—but I cannot give her up— 
indeed, indeed I cannot.” ‘The young mother 
rose in the bed, and with her child folded to her 
bosom with one arm, cast the other around the 
proud man’s neck, and drew his face down till it 
touched the infant, as she covered his forehead 
with kisses. ‘‘ You will keep us both—you will 
not take our child from me !’ 

“ Zulima, it must be,” said the husband, draw- 
ing gently back, and freeing himself from her fond 
embrace, while his fine features bespoke the terri- 
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ble pain which it cost him to be firm. “ While 
the man who has once claimed you for his wife 
remains unpunished, I cannot acknowledge you 
mine, legally, innocently mine, as in the sight of 
ileaven you are.” 

“| do not ask it. Let the world think of me 
as it likes. I will submit to reproach—to sus- 
nicion—any thing—but leave my echild—never ‘” 
~ « Zulima!” was the firm and almost reproachfal 
reply ; “do you think that your reputation is sepa- 
rate from mine? Shall I cast a stain upon my 
wife which no after time can efface, and then 
produce her, wronged and sullied, to society? 
Listen to me, Zulima; cease weeping and listen! 
he man is yet alive who has called you wife”’— 

‘‘] know—I know !” cried the poor young crea- 
‘are, shuddering from head to foot, and burying 
her face in the pillows; “ Oh! say no more! I 
will give up the child—but spare me that subject!” 

‘No, Zulima. Let us speak of it this once, 
ind then it shall be banished our lips forever. 
Think you qhat it is not painful to me as to you!” 

How painful it was might be guessed by the 
olorless cheeks and the quivering of that proud 
man’s lips while he was speaking. 

“While a mere child you became the dupe «nd 
victim of this vile man, De Grainges. He wreaged 
your confidence, wronged your love’— 

“No, no! I did not love him—I was ¢ child— 
i knew not what love was!” broke in passiorate 
murmurs from the pillow where Ztlima’s face 
was buried. “Do not say [ loved tht mar ” 

“ My poor wife! I know thatyou di« not love 
him. I know quite as well tht you 40 love me. 
Look up, sweet child! I wold give worlds that 
| could speak of all this wihout distressing you 
thus. Bear with me onlya misute leager. My 
only wish is to reconci® you if possible, to the 
inevitable.” 

“T will listen, 


nother. 
“T know, Zeima. that you were deceived by 


this bad man-~that% wedded you while his wife 
ind at you fled from his home the 
oman a tr-th was made known. Ofall this 
| on aorexghly convinced before you became 
ife; but until this man is convicted in 
_4 court and before the whole world how 
an I convince society of that which to me 
‘sa sacred truth? how, before the fact of his 
previous marriage is thus publicly substantiated, 
an I proclaim the union which has made me 
more than happy? Zulima, I am a proud man 
—sensitive to public opinion—careful of my 
‘tanding in the world. Were a breath of sus- 
nicion to rest upon the fame of my wife, I should 
ever be happy again. You are yoang—supposed 
be unmarried—living here under the roof | 


nv d . ° P . 
iy dearest friend, who, with one exception is 


» replied the tortured young 


was living 


) 
f 
I 





alone in my confidence. In a few months this 
man, now in prison, will receive the punish- 
ment of his crime. Do you not see the peril 
of keeping this child with you till after that 
event enables me to claim my wife before the 
world? Zulima! look up—say that you forgive 
me the pain I ain causing—say, that for my sake, 
you will submit to have this little one sent from 
you for a season—only for a season.” 

Subdued and touched to the heart by the depth 
of feeling with which this appeal was made, Zuli- 
ma arose from the pillow where she had been 
striving to subdue her grief, and taking the infant 
in her trembling arms, motioned her husband to 
receive it. ‘The mement she was relieved from 
the swee burden, the young creature fell back, 
and closing her eyes, tried ic check the grief that, 
however suppressed, still clamored at her heart. It 
wasall in vain: the tears gushed like shattered 
diomonds through the thick and silky lashes, and 
she grasved the counterpane nervously with one 
hand, a a terrible strife to force back the agony 
that was choking her. Poor young mother! she 
felt with chat keen intuition, which is like a pro- 
phecy, ‘hat she was not parting from her child for 
a season, but forever. 

‘You consent, Zulima? You will give up our 
lizle one with no anger, and without all this bitter 
grief!” cried the strong man, pale as death, and, 
bending over the young mother, with the child 
pressed to his bosom. 

“T will, I do,” burst from those pale and trem- 
bling lips. 

The husband turned away ; his limbs trembled, 
his eyes were blinded with moisture, and the 
weight of that little babe seemed to bend and sway 
his strong frame,as if he had been a reed. He 
looked back upon the mother. There she lay, the 
wet eyelids closed and quivering—her white lips 
pressed together, and so pale, that but for the agi- 
tation of her featuresshe might have seemed strick- 
en dead in the midst of her anguish. He returned 
to the couch. 

“ Zulima, would you kiss the babe before it 
goes!” 

“T dare not—I dare not,” broke from those 
pale lips; then Zulima lield back her sobs, for his 
footsteps were departing—a door closed—husband 
and child both were gone. ‘Then the mother’s 
anguish broke forth, her arms were flung upward, 
her quivering hands clasped wildly together—a 
moment and they fell heavily upon the orange 
flowers that still littered the bed, crushing them in 
her utter insensibility. 

Then, while the young wife Jay so pale and death- 
ly, there stole toward the bed that negro woman, 
who bent down till the bright Madras ’kerchief 
turbaning her forehead mingled with the chest- 
nut tresses that lay scattered over the shoulder and 
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bosom of the sufferer. She listened a moment, as 





if to make herself quite certain that what seemed 
so deathly was not death itself, and then glided 





from the chamber. 
The negress stole softly through the open hall, 
and into a spacious garden ; a row of small white 







buildings stood at the farther extremity, gleaming 





in snowy patches through the vines and trees that 
embowered that portion of the garden. These 






were the slave dwellings belonging to a rich plan- 





tation some three miles from New Orleans— be- 





longing to the husband of Zulima, and occupied for 
a season by his bosom friend that the mfaney of his 
child might be honorably sheltered. And here ina 
little whitewashed room of the slave dwelling this 
bosom friend was impatiently watching the approach 
of the female slave whom he had placed—a dark 
spy—in the bed-chamber of that helpless young wife, 
With his face close to one of the four panes of 
glass that admitted light to the humble room, he 
watched the fiery colors of the Madras turban 
which the woman always wore, as it glided like 















some gorgeous bird through the thick folage, 





nearer and nearer to the den where he had for two 





hours been waiting for news from the sick chamber, 
The slave entered her dweiling, and sat down be- 
fore her master, full of that consequential assurmp- 


tion that a littl power is eertain to call forth m 







one of her ignorant and degraded class. 
“ Well, Louisa,” said the master, with a show of 






careless indifference, for he was of a cool and 
subtle temperament, with passions slow and cal- 






culating, but all the more grasping for the delibe- 
ration, with which, like well-trained hounds, they 
were lect free from the leash of his strong will; 
“Weil, Louisa, how is the lady this morning ?”’ 


“Oh, she am about de same, massa Ross — no 


























danger of her going off dis bout anyhow,” replied 
the negress, turning her head on one side and 
moving a palm-leaf fan before her face, with an 
air of selfconceit that made her auditor smile, 
spite of his pre-occupation. 

“She just had a little fainting spel! when 4 
come out, but it won't last long-—no danger !” 

“ Has she had any visitors this morning—has he 
been there, Louisa ?” 

“Dar, now, you ask me dat, Massa Ross, just 
as if he didn’t come ebery morning of him life.” 
rejoined the man, 


? 


“Then he has been there, 
“and left her fainting ; tell me, Louisa; oh here is 
the Napoleon that I promised.” 

“ There, that am something like Massa Ross,” 
and the negress tied the gold in a corner of her 
handkerchief, and thrust itinto her bosom. “ Yes, 
he was there a long time.” 

« Well,” interrupted Ross, evidently getting im- 
patiant, “ tell me ali that passed, word for word ; 
do not forget a look or a syllable—and another 
gold piece is ready when you have done.” 
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tures with the dissimulation that had become ; 









And the negress, thus stimulated, told him al! 
That scene of tender anguish—the struggle of 
love and pride which she had witnessed in the sick 
chamber—all was related ; and oh! how its ex- 
quisite pathos, its touching dignity was desecrated 
by the vulgar mind and coarse speech of that slave 
woman! 

Ross listened’ to it all, his face changing with 


every sentence ; for, with only that coarse witness 


he did not think it necessary to control his fea- 


habit. He listened, and as he felt, thus the evi! 
man looked. Whenthe woman ceased speaking, 


the exultation of a fiend was in the smile tha; 


curled his lip. 


‘And he was determined—spite of her ca- 
resses, spite of her tears. I knew that it would be 
so. [le is nota man to waver, having once take: 
a resolution—but the child, Louisa? I have re- 
commended a woman up the river to take charge 
of it, but you, my good Louisa, must still be its 
nurse. It seems a feeble little thing; do you not 
think so, Louisa ? 

“Feeble! Lora massa! No; it’s the best- 
wured, healthy little thing I ever see,” was the 
rept;, and Louisa agitated her palm-leaf fan with 
consiterable violence. 

“ Bucaway from you, Louisa, with some one less 
kind, it nay become sickly in a very little time 
you rnow.’ 

’ and Louisa half 
suspended the .ction of her fan, as she fell into a 
it of profoand Cytemplation. 


66 S > > ’ 
oute entigh, sure enough !” 


Pa With you to Sve it medicine and superintend, 
if it were 1h, Lshourt feel quite safe,” said Ross 
sap hy strang+, fendis. smile crept over his lips 
* OF course, U shoud cone and see you very often.” 

“Oh! you wou'd. Wal den, I haven't no- 
thing to say against gting vith the baby.” 

“ Wherever I send you Loja 

« Well, yes, [don’t care, sf jt sn’t so far off that 
you can’t come once a week © co 
Ross; but I won't go far, now* te, — 

«“ Well, now, go to your charge. [ iJ] see you 
again to-morrow.” 

The negress arose, and with an insle. twist 
of her head to the left shoulder, stood in he a 
way, fanning herself. 

“ Well,” said Ross, impatiently, “ well, whi 
are you waiting for now 2” ; 

‘‘ Dis piece of gold in my bosom, Massa Ross, 
and the negress placed a plump ebony ~ 
upon her heart. “It is ’gun beginning to fee! 
lonesome.” 

“Oh! [had forgotten ; here, here.” 

Louisa drew forth the pocket handkerchiet, 
which, from its embroidery and exquisite lace, 
must have been purloined from her mi 
second Napoleon was nested in her bosom. 


© see us, Massa 


| 


\| 
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“Stop,” said Ross, as she was going out; 
‘You said that the lady was fainting—that he took 
the child forth in his arms. Where is it now?” 

“ How should I know? I s’pose he took the 
baby to your wife. She was in the back parlor, 
and he turned that way.” 

“There he is now. Go back into the room, 
Louisa, go back!” Ross seized his hat as he 
spoke, and leaving the slave house, wound through 
a grove of fruit trees that sheltered him from sight, 
and taking a serpentine path, came leisurely forth 
into that part of the garden, where he had seen Mr. 
Clark. The proud man was walking hurriedly 
forward, his arms folded, and one white aristocratic 
hand thrust into the bosom of his black dress. He 
was very pale, and his finely cut features bore traces 
of great internal anguish. He saw Ross, and 
turned quickly toward him. 

‘It is over, my friend ; it is all over,” he said, 
grasping the hand which Ross extended, and 
wringing it hard. A smile, full of proud anguish, 
broke the firm and classical beauty of his mouth, 
and his eyes spoke volumes of suffering. 

“What is over? what has happened ?”’ inquired 
Ross, startled and turning almost as white as 
iis friend. 

“ My wife! my child!” 

‘What of them? what has happened to them, 
ny friend?’ 

* Nothing but that which was inevitable. But 
Zulima, my poor, poor wife! It would wring 
your heart to see how she suffers from this separg- 
‘on from her child. 

But the child; it is yet with her ?” 

“ Hark !” said the other, lifting hishand. ‘ Do 
you not hear ?” 

It was the sound of a carriage driving rapidly 
irom the house. Mr. Clark seemed listening to 
the sound as if his life was departing with it-- 
iainter and fainter from his bosom. There was 
something in his countenance which Ross dared 
uot disturb, though his soul was burning with 
curiosity to know why the common sound of 
‘arriage wheels grinding through the gravelly soil 
should so profoundly agitate his benefactor. The 
sound grew distant, and died away before another 
word was spoken, then Mr. Clark turned toward 
his false friend, his nerves hitherto drawn to their 
most rigid tension relaxed, and his eye met the 
gaze with which Ross was curiously regard- 
ing him with an appeal for sympathy, that would 
have touched a heart of stone. 

“It is gone!” he said, in a broken voice. My 
hild is gone !” 

“Your child gone? when, where !” cried Ross, 
earfully excited. “ Surely, you have not sent the 
infant from its mother so abruptly—and—and 
without consulting—I mean without informing 
your best friend.” 
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“ That carriage—you heard it—bore away Zu- 
lima’s child!” said the unhappy father, mourn. 
tully. 

“* But where has it gone ? 


placed?” 


With whom is it 


“Tt is placed with one whom I have long known, 
the noble and childless wife of an old and dear 
friend. Myra will be to them as an own child, 
till I claim her again.” 

“And may I not know the people, and the 
place,” enquired the false friend. “ The child of 
my benefactor is dear to me as my own.” 

‘‘T have pledged myself to secrecy in this. It 
was the desire of my friend,” repeated Mr. Clark ; 
“‘ but for that youshould know everything. All this 
concealment will soon be over; a few weeks and 
this man must be sentenced. Then wife and child 
shall take possession of their home before the 
world. In this you can help me. I cannot well 
appear in person to press forward this man’s con- 
viction, but you, my friend, will use every effort to 
relieve me from this painful position. My poor 
wife scarcely suffers more than I do ?” 

“ T will do everything that you desire. Indeed, 
the. commonest gratitude should ensure that,’ 
said Ross, pressing his patron’s hand, but with 
restless and nervous haste in his manner. ‘“ Shall 
I set out for the city at once ?” 

“ No, no; seek your wife first ; tell her to comfort 
my poor Zulima. I cannot see her now ; without 
wishing to reproach me, she could not help it. 
I tell you, Ross, I would rather encounter a 
squadron of armed men, than the look of those soft 
eyes, as they followed her child this morning, when 
I took it from her. It was the glance of a wound- 
ed fawn, as we have often seen it, turned upon the 
hunter. 

“1 will see my wife at once,” replied Ross, 
unable with all his duplicity to conquer the in- 
gratitude that was consuming him; “then I will 
depart for the city, and make a strong effort to 
bring DeGrainges to his trial.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Mr. Clark ; “ but some in- 
fluence that I cannot fathom seems to keep back 
this man’s sentence. . The court, as if it were tri- 
fling with his case only to perpetuate my troubles, 
keeps putting off his sentence from day to day with 
cruel pertinacity. But now I am resolved that it 
shall be more prompt; this hidden influence must 
and shall be revealed.” 

Ross listened to the first portion of this 
speech with a cold and crafty smile playing and 
deepening about his mouth, but at the close this 
smile died away, and with it every vestige of 
color—his eyes wandered rapidly from object to 
object, avoiding the face of his benefactor, and 
when Mr. Clark would have spoken again, he for- 
got all the habitual deference of his manner and 


interrupted him. 
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“ Have no trouble about this man, DeGrainges; 
[ will attend to him at once. ‘The cause ot this 
unaccountable delay in the court shall be ascer- 
tained and remedied. Now thatI see how deeply 
your happivess is involved, no effort shall be want- 
ing on my part to bring the trial toan issue. To 
this end, | must start for the city at once.” 
oss held out his band, and grasped that of 
hig patron. 
‘Accomplish this for me, Ross, and no be- 
I shall be,” 


“ T depend on you.” 


ing ever lived more grateful than 
said the generous man. 

‘* You may, most positively,’ was the emphatic 
reply ; and wringing the hand he held, Ress 
left the garden. He met a servant in the hall, 
and accosted him with the sharp command to have 
a horse saddled. Then, passing into an inner 
room, he spoke a few hasty words, not to his wife, 
but to the black woman, Louisa, and then hurried 
to the stable. 

With the sluggish habits of his race, the negro 
was lazily dragging forth a saddle from its reposi- 
tory, When his master came up booted, and with a 
riding whip in his hand. 

“ Walk quick, you scoundrel!” he said, laying 
the whip over the sleek negro with a force that 
made the old fellow start into something resem- 
bling haste; but even this unheard-of activity did 
not satisfy the master; he snatched the saddle, 
flung it over the horse, and set his teeth firmly 
together as he buckled the girth. Sharply orderin 
the man out of his way, he sprang upon the horse 


a 
5 


and dashed toward the city, at first in a light can- 
ter; but the moment he was out of sight the high- 
spirited animal was put to the top of his speed, and 
horse and man flew like lightning along the road, 

At each turn of the read, Ross would lean 
forward on his saddle and take a new survey of the 
distance, muttering his disappointment in half- 
gasped sentences, as he sped along. 

“Oh, if I could but overtake the carriage before 
it reaches the city! A single glimpse of it might 
be enough—nothing should take me 


track ; 


from the 
nothing. Ha, that is it—no, 
Why did Llethim keep me ?— 


I must, [ will know who these people are—no, 


nothing, 
only a sugar cart 


no, I am foiled at just.” 

This exclammation was followed by a sharp 
check to the horse, who was still bounding forward 
at the top of his speed. The city lay before him ; 
but along the winding higaway, over which his 
eve ran like lightning, there was no carriage at all 


resembling the one that Louisa had described to 


him as that which had borne her young charge 
away. 
Ata slow pace, but with his horse reeking with 


} 


the eflects of his former hot speed, Ross rode 


into the city. He took a circuitous route, to his 


own counting-louse, and held a iong consultation 
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with a young man whom he found there. This 
lasted several hours; and then the two walked 
arm in arm toward the city prison. 

Through the gloomy iabyrinths of this prison the 
two men made their way, conversing together in 
low voices ; a turnkey went before them, humming 
a tune to himself, and sometimes raising an ac- 
companiment by playfully dashing a huge iron key, 
which he held in one hand, against the door of 
some prisoner's cell, smiling grimly as he heard 
the poor inmate spring forward, in the vain hope 
that some friend had come to break the gloom of 
his bondage. 


From time to time the two visitors 
seemed to study this man’s face with close scru- 
tiny ; and as some new manifestation of character 
broke forth in his manner or his song, they 


would exchange glances that were full of meaning. 

“Offer him gold!” whispered Ross to his 
companion; “say that is for his trouble ; we can 
judge something by the manner in which he re- 
ceives it.” 

“ True,” was the emphatic but whispered reply, 
“it will be a sure test.” 

The officer paused at the entrance of a cell, and 
placed his key in the lock. ‘ This is DeGrainges’ 
cell, gentlemen ; how long will you wish to stay 
with him?” 

“ We may wish to remain so long that you will 
suffer some inconvenience,’ said Ross's com- 
panion, dropping his hand into a pocket with that 
easy grace which renders the most singular acts 
af some men perfectly natural in their seeming 
“ Here is something to repay the trouble we may 
occasion.” 

The turnkey reached forth his hand eagerly for 
the silver coin which he supposed the stranger 
was about to ofler him, but when he saw a bright 
piece of gold glittering in his palm, the sudden joy 
of his heart broke with a sort of gloating ferocity 
over his face, and with a low chuckle he folded 
his other hand over the gold, and began to rub 
the palms together, with the coin between them 
in a warm clasp, as if he thought thus to infuse 
some portion of the precious metal into his own 
person. 

Ross and his companion had stepped within 
the cell, and thus, clouded with semi-darkness 
themselves, watched the man, whose face was fully 
revealed in the broadly-lighted corridor. 

“Tr will do,” whispered Ross, smiling; “1 
will do.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, thoughtfully, “ he is one 
of those who would sell his soul for money.” 

The man said this with the air of one who re- 
flected sadly upon the infirmities of human nature 
and really felt shocked at the gross cupidity tha’ 
He did not 
reflect that he himself was there for no purpose on 
earth, but to barter his own soul for the very yel- 


himself had tempted ; and so it was. 
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low dross, only in a larger amount; that he was 
ready to yield to this man’s bartered treachery ; 
that all the difference between himself and the 
man he tempted, lay in the price which each set 
upon his integrity. But the great villain despised 
the lesser sincerely, and sighed that human nature 
could be so degraded. SSo it is all over the world. 
Those who shroud their crimes in purple and fine 
linen, ever do and ever will look down with be- 
nign contempt on those who fold lesser crimes 
scantily in poverty and rags ; so scantily that the 
world sees them as they are, coarse, rude and 
glaring. 

Thus shaking their heads and sighing over the 
degeneracy of the human heart, these two arch- 
villains entered the cell of De Grainges, the biga- 
mist, leaving the officer without to gloat over his 
piece of gold. 

A tall man, pale from confinement, and yet 
possessed of a certain air of languid elegance, 
sat within the cell writing. He looked up, as the 
two visitors entered, and regarded them with an 
expression of nervous surprise, but observing that 
they were gentlemen in appearance, arose courie- 
ously, and placed the chair in wh'ch he had been 
sitting for Ross. The cell contained but two 
seats, and the prisoner stood up with his arms 
folded, and leaning in a position that had much 
grace in it against the wall. 


: 


“* Youhave come, gentlemen,” said the prisoner, 
in a low sad voice ; “‘ you have doubtless come to 
tell me that the time of my sentence has arrived.” 

“No,” said Ross; “that would be a_pain- 
ful task, and one from which we are happily 
saved. We come as friends to ask some ques- 
tions regarding this singular case. Perhaps we 
may have the power, we certainly have the will, 
to serve you.” 

“Tt is too late,” replied the prisoner, sadly. 
“ My trialis over. Why they have not sentenced 
me before this is incomprehensible.” 

“To you perhaps, but not to us. You have 
strong friends outside ; those who have done some- 
thing in keeping back the sentence, and may do 
more—obtain, for instance, a new trial.” 

“To what end?” questioned the prisoner. “I 
am guilty. I have confessed it. In the wild de- 
lirium of a passion that was never equalled in the 
heart of man, I married the most confiding and 
lovely creature that ever lived. The fraud was 
detected. My wife, my living wife forced herself 
into the home where I had sheltered my falsely- 
won bride. Zulima would not love the villain 
who had wronged her. She left me, and without 
her I care very little whether it is to a prison ora 
grave.” 


“ But what if Zalima loved you yet? What if 


she only desired that in this trial your right to her 
could be established ?” 
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The prisoner shook his head. 
“T only say,” continued Ross, “if this were 
the case; if'a new trial were granted, if there wa 


no lack of funds to pave the way through court 


would you not, having a new trial, suppress the 
proofs of this former marriage? Might not your 
wife herself be persuaded to aid in clearing you? 


“No,” replied the prisoner, firmly. “It coul 
not be. My wife pursues me with that. stron, 
hate which is born of baffled passion. Zulima 
ceased to love me.” 

“Because she believed her marriage unlawial,’ 
said Ross. 

“Tt was unlawful. I have acknowledged i: 
again and again. Zulima had nothing left-—- 
nothing but her freedom from the man that ha: 
wronged her to hope for. 
her of that.” 


I would not deprive 


“And if the means were before you? If you 
could obtain a new trial, this first marriage you 
are certain would be proven against you?!” 

“Tam very certain,” replied the prisoner 

‘Remember, if they fail to prove the fir 
marriage, you are free forever, and Zulima is your 
lawful wife. Is not this worth an effort ?” 

The unhappy man clasped his hands, and for i 
moment there broke through his sad eyes a lustre 
that was perfectly dazzling. 7 

“ Worth an effort!” he said. “ Oh, heavens !, | 
would die but to see her look upon me agait 
with love for a single moment.” 

“’Then why not make the effort ?”’ 

‘* Because I know that Zulima has ceased t 
love me. She is young, beautiful. I feel that she 
has brought me here, not for revenge, but that her- 
self may attain honorable freedom. I would no: 
raise my hand to thwart her in the just object.” 

The two men looked anxiously at each other 
They were astounded by the strange magnanimity 
of the prisoner. 

“T tell you,” said Ross, earnestly, ‘this 
thing can be brought about. Your counsel hav 
seen the witnesses. Gold isa potent agent. Ever 
your wife yields ; she will not appear. You car 
be cleared of this charge ; you can claim Zulima 
as your lawful wife. We pledge ourselves to ac- 
complish all that we have proposed.” 

“Gentlemen, you seem kind, and I thank you 
but IL know that the wrong which I inflicted o1 
that young girl has been followed by her aversion ; 
she has told me so. She is not my lawful wife; 
without her love—her firm, earnest love—I woul 
not claim her if she were. All that she desires 1 
freedom ; that she shall have, though it cost my 
life instead of a few years’ imprisonment.” 

Ross arose and went into the corridor, where 
he conversed m alow voice and very earnestis 
with the turnkey. Meantime the prisoner sat 


¢ 


| down in the empty chair, and burying his fac 
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in his hands, seemed to be lost in bitter thought. 
When Ross returned he arose and stood up, 
but his face was haggard, and he seemed to suffer 
much from the struggle that had been aroused in 
his breast. 

“Then you are determined not to claim a new 
rial)” 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

‘Perhaps it is as well; but we are the friends 
of Zulima. She suffers, she shrinks from the 
hought ef your imprisonment. This new appeal 
may be impossible, but there is another way. Your 
rial has done all for Zulima that can be accom- 
plished; it sets her free. Now she would give 
hat to you, which your self-devotion will secure to 
her—lreedom. To-night, De Grainges, the means 
of escape will be provided ; at daybreak to-morrow 
a vessel sails for Europe ; you must become one of 
her passengers.” 

‘And does she desire this ?” asked the prisoner, 
roused all at once from the stubborn resolve of 


self-sacrifice that had possessed him. 


“She does; we are her messengers.” 


'To-night—this is sudden! and she desires 
it? She deems the trial that has taken place 
sufficient for her emancipation from the hateful 
bonds that made her mine. You are certain of 
‘his ?” 

‘* Most certain.” 

“ And the means of escape ?” 

‘Leave that to us. The time, midnight; be 
‘eady. That is all we desire of you.” 

“T will be ready,” 
nto the chair which 


said the young man, falling 
Ross had just left, and 
vercome with a sudden sense of freedom—free- 
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dom given by the woman whom he had so deeply 
wronged. His nerves, hitherto so firm, began to 
tremble, and covering his face with both hands, he 
When he looked up the two 
strangers had left his cell. 

The next morning, when Ross entered his 
counting-room, he found the turnkey talking with 
his partner. Just then Mr. Clark entered also, but 
with a harassed and anxious expression of counte- 
nance. 

“My friend,’ said Ross, advancing toward 
him, “ you have come at the right moment to hear 
this man’s news from his own lips. I fear it wil] 
give you pain. No,I had better tell it myself; he 
is a stranger, and knows nothing of your interest 
in the mother. Step this way, sir.” 

“What is this?’ For what would you prepare 
me? Zulima’— 

“Is well, and becoming reconciled to her loss ; 
but De Grainges”— 

“What of him, sir? what of that unhappy 
man?” inquired Mr. Clark, sternly. 

“ He has broken prison; he escaped last night.” 

Mr. Clark staggered. The color left his lip, and 
he leaned heavily on the back of a chair. “ My 
poor, poor wife—will her trials never have an 
end?” he exclaimed with deep feeling, and, turn- 
ing hastily, he left the counting-room. 

‘Tt will be some time before he acknowledges 
in a low voice, to his 


burst into tears. 


her now,” said Ross, 
partner. “ See how his step wavers.” 

“That may waver, but his pride never will,” 
was the low reply. 
!” said Campbell. 


“ Never! 
And he was right. Poor, poor Zulima! 


TO ELLA —. 


BY MISS 


Dipst ever mark a little ower, 
Which opens with the morning's ray; 

Whose tendrils cling in wreathing bower, 
To aught sustaining in its way; 

Either to oak or wall or tower, 
If these a fostering hand bestow 2? 

It mantles all with leaf and flower, 
Happy o’er all its grace to throw. 

To bruised reed it fondly clings, 
Loving it more for its decay ; 

And its fond arms around it fl'ngs, 


The shattered, fragile stalk to stay. 


ELIZA 
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It is the morning-glory styled, 
Such is the name I give to thee ; 
Thou art my prop, my gentle child, 
The morning's ray art thou to me. 
Oh, thou art like this beauteous flower, 
As bright, as trustful, and as true, 
As prompt to cheer my loneliest hour, 
And fill my soul with fragrance too. 
Sweet Ella, sunbeam of my day, 
Thy love sustains my weary heart; 
A broken reed, [ pass away, 


Whenever thou from me shalt part. 








THE 


BY MRS. 


Stretcnep on his bed of skins, the Panther lay, 
The warrior of the Mohawks. Low and dark 
Was his lone cabin, near the brawling stream, 
While o’er its walls the hunter’s shaggy spoils 
Profusely hung. In the stone chimney rude, 
The flame went crackling up. 
But there he lay, 
That gray-haired chieftain, to arise no more. 
His son, the sole companion of the lodge, 
Was by his side. Immovable he stood, 
Like a tall bronzed statue, sculptured bold, 
In massive strength. 
Symmetrical was he, 
That warlike sire, whose frame had scorned to bend 
‘Neath ninety winters, and whose deep-set eye 
Flashed in its struggle with an unseen foe, 
*lucking his heart-strings. 
Painfully he spake: 
‘Son of the Fawn! the Panther leaps no more ; 
His teeth no more are terrible. Time was”— 
On his chill lip the labored accents died. 
Still, o’er him swept the past, the battle-cry, 
The forest hunt, the midnight council-fire. 
Time was”’— 
In vain he strove, a smothered groan 
O"ercame his utterance. 
And he, whose strength had never quailed before, 
Exhausted, slumbered like a helpless child. 


Yet the anguish passed, 


He woke, and by him stood his statued son, 
Watching the spoiler’s progress o’er his brow, 
With a red, restless eye. 
“ Air! air!’ he cried, 

With a wild gasp. Upon its utmost hinge 
The rough door swung. The lungs collapsing, 
That blessed breeze, and light to heart and eye 
Spontaneous sprang. 

Once more the sufferer marked 
The brook contending with the fitful winds, 
While the full autumn-moon, through parted boughs, 
Silvered the flashing waters, as they plunged 
O’er a steep ledge. 

On the fair sight he fed, 

With wistful glance, as one who takes his leave, 
Never to return. His long and toil-worn life 
Seemed as a span, while a sharp lance’s point 
Traced hurrying scenes on memory’s shrivelled scroll. 


caught 


“Tsing no death song. War, that once [ loved, 

Fades in its own foul smoke. But, she is there— 
There, by that stream’s green edge. Just so the moon 
Looked down upon us, when she first was mine. 

‘hild of the Fawn! her eye was like its beam 


MOHAWK WARRIOR. | 
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On yonder troubled waters. When I came 
Wearied from hunting, or the strife of men, 


Peale alah 


Such was it in my soul. 
Sho waits me still— 
She, whom alone I loved. She waits me there, 
In yon bright forests, where our unquelled sires 
Roam as of old.. 
I'll tell her in her ear, 
That thou dost linger, by the river's brink, 


ew ‘ 
Se 


So, to this cabin we'll together come, if 
And talk with thee."’ 1} 
Breath failed him, for he spake k 
Rapid and fervent. He who ne’er had known i 
A dear Redeemer’s dying love, or heard 5 
The angel's song, *‘ peace and good-will to men,” } } 
Turned to the one lene day-star of his course, at 
And the pure passion of his heart's first love te 
Shed light on death's grim face. :% 


“T made her grave 
By the great western lake. Deep, deep and dark! 
The mound is high above it. 
Break round its feet. Thy mother slumbers there. 


I'll go and see that grave before I die.” 
5 ec 


ep 
a 


The blue waves 


Half from his bed he sprang. The giant limbs 
Which like the oak that braves a century's wrath, 
Had never failed, grew rigid. 
Back he fell, 
Dashing the water from the hand that fain 
His parching lips would lave, and with glazed eyes 
Gibbered and murmured, as delirium claimed 
Tyrannic service from a stiffening tongue. 
Then, ’mid a labyrinth of sighs and smiles, 
And moans, and snatches of unuttered words, 
And shivering spasms, to which the worn-out nerves 
Scarce gave sensation, or response of pain, ij 
Death came and did his work, and the dark clay 
Lay still, before him. 
And that lonely lodge ii 
Of the fierce Panther of the Mohawks, heard 
Naught save the loud Inmenting of his son, 
For pride no longer checked the filial flocd, ' 
When none were near to say ‘our chieftain weeps.” 
So there he stood, an emblem of his race 
Whose glory had departed. There he bowed, 
And moaned, till dawn had sped on pinions gray, 
And day came freshly forth. 
And then he strode, 
With steadfast step, and eye that told no tale 
Of the heart's secret grief, and spake unmoved 
The summons to his tribe. Al] sad, they came 
Flocking with heads declined, to lay the bones 
Of their old warrior in an honored tomb. ; 
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THE POETRY OF LIFE 


BY ANNIE 


TueRre's poetry in the gentle flower 
That blooms ’mid the lone sequestered bower ; 
For there's beauty in each delicate hue, 


And the leaves o’ercharged with pearly dew. 


it awakens thoughts both of joy and grief, 
And whispers that Life is frail and brief; 
As drooping it turns from the light of day 


And quietly breathes itself away. 


There’s poetry in the dark blue wave, 
Though it maketh a deep and lonely grave 
Iu its roar there’s music wild and high, 


As its foaming billuws mount the sky. 


And oh, could we go beneath and see, 
The curious gems of the sparkling sea ; 
Our souls in delight would revel there, 


Amid coral caves and pearls most rare. 


There's poetry in the solemn night, 
When the stars pour forth their holy light ; 
And deeming that theirs is a sinless day, 


We sigh to soar to their realms away. 


But oh, ‘tis the spirit itself that weaves 
True Poetry whether it joys or grieves ; 


When brightly it smiles amid gladness and song, 


Or silently weepeth afar from the throng. 


There’s poetry by the lone cottage hearth, 


When the tender infant sports in mirth 
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And the mother watches with beaming eye 


As though "twere a seraph from yonder sky. 


There's poetry, where fond sisters dwell 
And fountains of love in their warm hearts swell 
When their voices mingle in cadence and glee, 


Or whisper a prayer on the bended knee. 


There's poetry, too, in our hopes, that fling 
A rainbow light from each fluttering wing ; 
And gladden the soul that is sighing to see, 


A leaf from the page of the “yet to be.” 


In our longings so chainless and wild and deep, 
Tis ever in vain that we bid them sleep ; 
Soaring in search of the far hallowed shrine, 


And seeking for beauties and truths divine. 


Oh, a beautiful poem is written, | know, 
In a heart where kindles love’s innocent glow ; 
Where it burns with a steadfast and holy light, 


The purer and brighter ‘mid sorrow's night. 


And there’s poetry, too, in the penitent soul, 
When it yields submissive to God’s control ; 
When the cross of Christ is its only theme, 


And faith points upward with heavenly gleam 


Yes, poetry mingles ’mid gladness and care, 
Its presence is greeting us every where ; 
But poetry purer shall be revealed, 


When the secrets of Heaven are all unsealed. 








JERUSALEM FROM 


THE MOUNT OF 


OLIVES. 


—> > @ <a 


We confess to an oppressive sense of perplexity 
and constraint, in the attempt to select and crowd 
within our narrow limits, illustrations worthy of a 
theme so full of overwhelming interest. The 
panorama of the Holy City from the studio of 
Catherwood, has made many of our readers so 
familiar with the structures and localities presented 
by our print, that we deem analysis in this res- 
pect impertinent. Its associations with our holy 
faith, are also too familiar, we are fain to hope, 
with those who read our pages, to require a very 
particular enumeration. A glance at some of the 
phases of Jerusalem, however, will not be inappro- 
priate, and our readers will forgive us that we can 
make it but a glance. The tourist standing for 
the first time in the presence of Niagara, is sume- 
times smitten with a sense of disappointment. 
The enthusiastic student of the Scriptures, glowing 
with the memories of Zion, must experience the 
same pang, far more deeply, in the presence of the 
Mohammedan Jerusalem. 
pronounced on Ariel, has rolled over her the billows 
of God’s wrath, and she is now but a shorn and 


The withering curse 


shattered wreck, a mere desecrated relic of her 
ancient grandeur. Once her proud towers and 
palaces and blooming vegetation extended far 
over the bare and cheerless hills that now surround 
her, and a population of three millions thronged 
her avenues with busy life, where now subsist, in 
miserable semi-consciousness, but fifteen thousand 
souls. The spectator is supposed in our delinea- 
tion, to be looking on the city from a point not very 
distant from that occupied by the Redeemer, when 
he uttered his pathetic lamentation over its im- 
pending doom. But this is not the beautiful 
Jerusalem he looked upon, nor was it then the 
glorious city it had been in the palmy days of Sol- 
omon. Letus retrace the steps of time, and lin- 
ger fura moment ata few epochs in its history. 
The Father of the Faithful has become an exile 
from the country of his birth, and a sojourner in 
the promised land. He hears the voice of God, 
“Take now thy son, thy only son, Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering, upon one 
of the mountains which I will tell thee of”’ The 
venerable believer—hopeful, doting father though 
he is—obeys without a murmur. His darling 


son is bound and laid upon the altar, and he lifts 
the knife that is to take a life dearer to him than 
hisown. The act of faith is perfect—but an ange! 
is commissioned to arrest its literal consummation, 
and the typical high-priest of the great sacrifice for 
man is mercifully spared the pang which ou 
Heavenly Father himself did not hesitate to meei 
Where 
now stands the Mosque of Omar, the luxuriance of 
Judah's native forest was then waving on the sum- 


at the same place for our redemption. 


mit of Moriah. Years roll away and the walls 
and tenements of Salem have displaced the tow- 
ering sycamore and goodly cedar ; and, not many 
generations after, the most magnificent structure 
ever reared by human hands, and radiant with the 
glory of Jehovah’s presence, sits a queen amidst 
the splendors of Jerusalem. Crowded with hap 
py myriads, and glittering with the proudest mon- 
uments of affluence and art, the Capital of Solomon 
is become the g'ory of all lands. Years roll away 

and Ichabod has been written on the ruined tem- 

ple—all its magnificent embellishments and golder 

instruments of service are despoiled and taken 

away—her worshippers dragged to captivity, and 

“the city sitteth solitary that was full of people.”’ 

Another period passes and a second temple rises 

on the ruins of the first; the holy vessels of the 

sanctuary are restored from Babylon; and the 

happy Israelites, returned from cheerless exile on 
the banks of the Euphrates, swell again the joyful 
hallelujahs of the temple worship. But the inva- 
der soon dispels this dream of national repose, 
and again the iron of a foreign yoke enters the 
very soul. The hapless Hebrew turns for com- 
fort to the sacred volume of his faith, and there he 
finds it written, that “there shall come out of 
Zion a Deliverer.” At the very crisis of intense 
solicitude and expectation, the Messiah comes— 
but ah, how different from the Hero of the He- 
brew’sdream! A babe of Bethlehem—a man of 
sorrows—a rejected, ignominious sufferer on the 
cross, meets not the feverish ambition of his heart, 
and the chagrined follower of Moses cannot rec- 
ognize in Jesus Christ, the glorious antitype of the 
paschal lamb. Almost with his dying lips does 
the rejected Saviour warn the devoted city of its 
doom. The legions of the Roman came—the 
temple was wrapped in flames—its ruins were razed 
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to the ground, and, as if the destruction was not 
sufficiently complete, the victor’s plough was driven 
through the soil on which it stood—a pledge that 
it should be no more rebuilt forever. Another 


period passes, and the Saracen unfurls the banner of 


Mohammed over conquered Syria, and erects the 
crescent on the ruins of the cross. ‘The domed and 
columned Mosque of Omar, glitters proudly on the 





very site where Abraham offered Isaac, the “ lam) 
provided” for the sacrifice appeared, and, in all its 
unapproached and unapproachable magnificence— 
the temple of of Jehovah stood. Who can behold 
the present scathed and desolate Jerusalem and re- 
member its unequalled elevation in the high pla- 
ces of the earth, without a solemn sense of the 
justice and omnipotence of God ? 


THE STARLIGHT AND MUSIC OF HOME. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Nay, lure me not again within the glare 
Of the world-life, that gladly I forego; 
Not mine the soul that seeks its solace there, 


In merrier hours 1 shrank from all its show. 
. 


And now, when worn and weary with the strife 
That every true and earnest heart must meet, 
Ihave no strength to turn from this still life 


And brave the bustle of saloon or street. 


Let those—the gay—the young—who only see 
Its radiant roses—noT the snake below, 
Who hear no discord in the music's glee, 


Nor dream of danger—through its mazes go. 


They will be lulled awhile and wake like me 
From the sweet trust—th’ unquestioning delight, 
The fearless, childlike faith—to feel, to see 


How more than mockery is that pageant bright. 


I have a dearer melody to listen, 
Where no false note can mar the music tide; 
A starry gleam around my way doth glisten, 


For childhood’s voice and smile are by my side. 


At eve, when in the hushed and hallowed room, 


Hallowed by love and faith, our circle sits, 


When from the hearth comes glory through the gl on, 


A fair child angel round us softly flits, 


Mute like a vision, save when shade of sorrow 
Saddens the face she loves—then stealing near, 
She kisses—murmuring of a happier morrow— 


From brow and heart the shadow and the fear. 


Aad on my bosom nestling, clings to bless me, 
A rosy, radiant darling, with dark eyes, 
And voice, whose every cadence doth caress me, 


And smile, that gladdens like a clear sunrise. 


And if I miss the dear face of another, 
The fairyest shape that ever lit below, 
Who, ere her sweet lips learned to murmur mother, 


Died like a dream of loveliness and woe, 


And if I weep—their little arms are winding 
Around me, while in whispers low with love 
They talk of Heaven and its new angel, finding 


All lovely flowers to light her path above. 


And so, I would not change, for all the glare 
Of the world-life, its pomp and sound and show, 
One ray of those pure smiles my dear ones wear, 


One tone of their true voices, soft and low. 








THE WASHINGTON 


MONUMENT. 


To add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light, 


To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish 


Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


Tue idea of giving immortality to Washington 
by marble, has always appeared to us to be un- 
worthy of hisfame. The memory of ordinary men 
may he perpetuated by such monuments; but the 
“Father of his country,” has inscribed his name 
not only on her broad domain and noble institu- 
tions, but on every heart that prizes freedom 
throughout the world. The pyramids could not 
preserve the littleness confided to their keeping ; 
greatness, like that of Washington, will outlive 
pyramids. We have always admired the moral 
grandeur of Calvin’s dying wish, to have no monu- 
ment erected to his memory. 
architect of St. Paul’s— 


The epitaph of the 


Si monumentum requiris—circumspice ! 
has been truly and tastefully applied to the Reform- 
er, sleeping us he does, amid the hallowed memo- 

ials of his fame; may it not, with even greater 
force and beauty, be applied to Washington?) We 
make these remarks, by way of introduction to the 
notice of Mr. Wallace’s design for the great na- 
tional work to be erected to his memory. It 
proposes to be purely American in its structure 
and embellishments. ‘Taking the published eleva- 
tion for our guide, the following description is per- 
haps sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 

Within an extensive star-shaped esplanade four 
aqnare abutments, of some thirty feet in breadth 
and height, connected by as many flights of pyra- 
midal steps, and covering with platform an area of 
one hundred and fifty feet square, are to constitute 
the broad foundation of the colossal structure. 
On this rests the plinth of the pedestal, about 
eighty feet square and twenty high. Around the 
die of the pedestal, at foot is a torus moulding, 
formed of ears of corn and leaves of the palmetto, 
and its cornice is composed of a torus moulding, 
of olive leaves, surmounted with a cymatium of 
a single row of the acanthus. On the sides are 
sunken panels, bearing bas reliefs of the hero's 
bust, at various epochs in his life, each cir- 
cled with stars of our primitive constellation of 
thirteen. On the summit of the pedestal another 
plinth some ten feet high forms the base, to a cir- 


cular stylobat of equal elevation, from which springs 
a colonnade of thirteen octagonal columns, sixty 
feet in height, with capitals of Americo-Corinthian, 
substituting our eagles for the rose and corn-ears, 
and palmetto for the double rowed acanthus. An 
abacus curved to receive the eagles and truncated 
Within 
the colonnade are grouped the most distinguisheJ 
patriots of all times. 


at the corners, finishes the unique capital. 


The circular entablature 
terminates with a rich dental cornice, and is sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, over each of whose thir 
teen posts, conforming to the thirteen columns 
underneath, appears a star. On the deck this 
balustrade encloses, restsa huge globe of sixty feet 
diameter, and on its summit stands a_ colossal 
The entire structure 
reaches the altitude of three hundred and fifty 
feet. On the four abutments at the base are four 


figure of the august Hero. 


gigantic figures symbolizing the four continents 
The pyramidal steps, the stars wherever they ap- 
pear, the columns, all commemorate the first 
thirteen members of our national confederacy 
The globe is distinctly divided into continents 
America is on the summit, and standing proudly 
on her soil, Washington treads underneath his 
feet the glittering fragments of a crown. 

The conception is poetical enough, but, we fear 
like other creations of the fancy, must, without the 
magic of Aladdin’s lamp, prove quite impracticable 
The material to be at all appropriate toa design of 
such magnificence, must be at least of granite. 
When the colossal figures and globe shall all have 
been wrought of this, and the composition of our 
architect have passed out of idealism to reality, @ 
sum little less than that Jevoted to the war of 
Mexico, and a period of most weary length must 
have been devoted to the enterprise. 

And were the stupendous fabric reared, what 
In the firet 
place, the towering figures that symbolize the conti- 


would be its impression on our senses. 


nents, weuld, we think, supersede in prominence the 
principal to which they should be but mere acces- 
In the next place, the quasi cupola is in- 
consistent with the solidity essential to euch a 
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monument. And its slender columns, whatever 
art might render them, in actual strength offend 
the eye, as apparently unequal to the atlas office 
than all the rest, 
itstool of the he- 


here assigned them. Dut worse 
the globe which is to form the fos 


Within 


three hundred feet diameter, he 


ro, would eclipse him. a circle of some 
would be totally 
periphery of one 


be visible above 


shut out of sight, and even at the 
of eight hundred, he would only 
Would not the anti- 


disregard the settled principles of art, inthe mould- 


the knees. ‘lassical design to 
ings, cornice, capita!, &c., and resort to humbler 
elements for originality, be very like to prove an 
architectural felo de se?) There is ambition in the 
dream, but we think, perhaps erroneously, it can 
never be realized. 

Since writing the above we have been politely 
favored with another design, by Robert Mills, of 


3. C., which is “earnestly commended to the fa- 
vor of our countrymen,’ by the President and 
Vice-President, Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, Mr. Gal- 
latin and Mr. Webster. 
ty would seem to make all competition hopeless. 


The conception of Mr. Mills, however, like that of 


Such an array of authori- 
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Mr. Wallace, has, it seems, been pronounced tov 
herculean for young America. Considerably modj- 
fied, it may perhaps be adopted. 
anda, supported by doric columns standing on a 


An immense ro- 


lofty base, to which a flight of steps conducts at the 
facade, having abutments panelled by appropriate 
bas-reliefs and crowned with statues forms the 
grand base :— Within the circular colonnade sar. 
rounding the rotunda are niches, to be filled by 
each of the states with statues of their favorite sons. 
the form of Washington himself to occupy the 
centre. Without enumerating other details, how- 
ever, of this portion of the structure and the classic 
car of triumph, all of which will probably be aban- 
doned, the grand feature of the work is an immense 
obelisk of six hundred feet, rising from the centre 
of the Rotunda of the severest plainness, bearing on 
its facade but a single alto-relievo—a brief epitaph, 
and near the summit a single star. The simple 
majesty of such a monument as this erected ona 
base as simple as itself, almost reconciles us to this 
mode of honoring the illustrious dead, but we can- 
not believe it will add an iota to the permanence 
Ep. 


or splendor of his fame. 


RIVER HUDSON. 


NEW YORK. 


BY 


WILLIAM 


WALLACE. 


J.08g not a memory of the glorious scenes, 
Mountains and Palisades and leaning rocks, 
Steep white-walled towns and ships that Jie beneath, 
By which, like some serene, heroic soul 
Revolving noble thoughts, thou calmly cam’st 
Oh, mighty river of the North! 

Thy lip 
Meets Ocean here, and in deep joy he lifts 
His great white brow, and gives his stormy voice 
A milder tone, and murmurs pleasantly 
T’o every shore, and bids the insolent blast 
To touch thee very gently; for thy banks 
Held Empires broad and populous as the leaves 
That rustle o’er their grave—Republics gone 
Long, long ago—before the pale men came— 
Like clouds into the dim and dusty Past: 
But there is dearer reason ; for the rills 


That feed thee, rise among the storied rocks 


Where Freedom built her battle-tower; and bluw 
Their flutes of silver by the poor man’s door ; 
And in the ripple innocent childhood dips 

Its rosy feet, and from the round blue sky 


That circles all, smiles out a certain Godhead. 


Oh, lordly river! thou ehalt henceforth be 
A wanderer ofthe Deep. And thou shalt hear 
The sad wild voices of the solemn North, 
Utter uncertain words in cloudy rhythm, 

But full of terrible meaning, to the wave 

That moans by Labrador; and thou shalt pause 
To pay thy worship in the coral temples, 

The grand old Meccas of the reverent sea ; 

And thou shalt start again on thy vast path 

To kiss the southern isles; and thou shalt know 
What beauty thrones the broad Symplegades, 


What glory the long Dardanelles ; and France 
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Shall listen to thy calm deep voice, and learn 
That freedom must be calm, if she would fix 
fler mountain move'ess in a heaving world: 

And Greece sha!l hear thee chant by Marathon ; 

And Italy shall feel thy breathing in the bay 

Where Valor held his festival of swords.— 

And when thou hurriest back, full of high themes, 
Great Albion shall joy through all her cliffs, 

And lordly halls, and peasant homes, and old 
Cathedral where earth's emperors sleep, whose crowns 
Were laure] and whose sceptres, pen and harp,— 
The mother of our race shall joy to hear 

Thy low sweet murmuring : her sonorots tongue 

Is thine; her glory thine; for thou dost bear 

On thy rejoicing tide, rejoicing at the task, 

The manly Saxon sprang from her own loins, 

In far America. 

Roll on! roll on! 

Thou river of the North! Tell thou to all 
The isles, tell thou to all the continents 
The grandeur of our Land. Speak of its vales, 
Where Independence wears a pastoral wreath, 
(mid the holy quiet of his flock ; 

And ofits mountains with their cloudy beards, 
fossed by the breath of centuries ; and speak 

f its tall cataracts that roll their bass 

\mong the choral of its midnight storms, 

And of its rivers, lingering through the plain 
So long that they seem made to measure Time ; 
And of its lakes that mock the haughty sea ; 
And of its caves where banished gods might find, 
Night large enough to hide their crownless heads ; 
And of its sunsets, glorious and broad, 

\bove the prairies spread like oceans on 

(nd on, and on over the long dim leagues, 


Pill vision shudders o’er immensity * 


* A reference to American geography will show, that 
here is no extravagance in the above lines. Niagara, the 
Mississippi River, Lake Superior, the Mammoth Cave of 


Kentucky, the grand Prairie of Lllinois. 
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Roll on! ro!l on! thou river of the North ' 


Bear on thy wave the music of the crash 
That tells a forest's fall, wide woods that hold 
Beneath their cloistered bark a registry 
Where Time may almost find how old he is.t 


Keep in thy memory the frequent homes, 





That from the ruin rise, the triumphs these 
Of real kings whose conquering march shines up 
With pomp of stalwart arms and labor's hymn 
Into the wondering Oregon, 

Oh, tell, 
Thou glorious stream! to Europe's stately sons 
Whose large white brows are fullest of the God 
To Asia’s mighty hordes whose dark eyes gaze 


With wonder, and unchangeable belief, 


On mountains where Jchovah sat, when carth 


= 
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Was fit to hold Jehovah on her thrones— 


Tar 


To Afric with her huge rough brain on fire, 


And Titan energy gone mad—te!! thou to al}, 


Soe 


That freedom hath a home, that man arose 


i 
if 
5 
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Even as a mountain rises when its heart 
Of flame is stirred and its indignant breast 


Heaves and hurls off the enormous chain of ice 


omen 


That barred its liberty. Say to the tribes 
‘There is a hope, a love, a home for all! 

The rivers woo them to their sunny lengths, 
The woods to their green haunts; the prairies sigh 
Throughout their broad and flowery solitudes 
For some companionship. True, there are chains 
On certain swarthy limbs; it shall not thus 
Forever be—the fettered shall be loosed, 

And liberty beam ample as the land.’ 

And fearless river! tell to all the tribes 

The might that lives in every human soul, 

And what a feeble thing a tyrant is. 

But utter all most calmly, with thy voice, 


Low as a seruph's near the throne of God, 


For mighty truths are ever very calm. 


+The concentric circles in the wood of trees designate 
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THE J LD CLOCK. 


BY MRS. S.~. M. DORR. 


An old clock that for nearly a century had maintained its position in a quiet corner of the same room, and had been the 
faithful chronicler for three generations ; when the last of the household band slept in death, became silent also, and its 


hands stood motionless. 


YE are gazing upon me, and wondering ask, 
Why the old clock rests from its wonted task 
Why it marks no longer the hours that fly, 

As the river of time glides swiftly by ; 

Why its hands move not, and its voice no more 


Filleth the air as in days of yore? 


Are my fiiends not gone? Aye, the last has fled 

‘To her home in the dark dreary halls of the dead! 
The eyes that have watched me for many a day, 

From earth and its sunlight have faded away ; 


And the ears, that have listened for tidings from me, 


All heavy and lifeless henceforth must be ; 


Then why should I longer my work pursue? 
Let the old clock rest from its labors too! 

I have done their bidding for many a year, 
How can I guide me when they are not here ? 
Their day is ended, their race is ran— 


Is not my mission also done? 


Oh, Tcould tell you full many # tale 

Of joy’s glad song, and of sorrow’s wail! 

I could tell you of hours of winged mirth, 

When loved ones were gathered around yon hearth ; 


1 could tel! you of bitter and burning tears, 


Of long night-watches, and sleepless fears, 


Ob, many a bride, from her father’s halls, 


Has hither come to these time-worn walls ; 
With the light of hope on her pathway shed, 
And love's bright garland around her head, 
And a perfect trust in ber chosen guide, 


Who stood beside her—her young heart's pride. 
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And one by one I have seen them pass 

As the shadows that flit o’er the wavy grass! 
I have seen them wither, and droop, and die, 
And soar away to their home on high, 

Their coming brought joy to many a breast, 


But they bore them hence to their final rest 


And the father and son grew weary of life, 
And bade farewell to its care and strife ; 
And the little child’s bright eye grew dim ; 
So the angels came with their choral hymn, 
And bore it up to the spirit clime, 


Where it never might feel the ills of time 


Ay! [could tell you many a tale, 

Tiat would make your lips turn ghastly pale ! 
Icould tell you how o’er this beautiful land, 

War's banne: was flung by a tyrant’s hand ; 

How the clangor of arms, and the cannon’s loud peal, 


Woke, from their slumbering, hearts of steel 


I could tell you how mothers in agony wept, 

For their sons who on fields of glory slept ; 

I could te!l how young sisters waited in vain, 

For footsteps they never might hear again ; 

How the wail of the wife and the orphan was heard, 


How a nation’s heart from its depths was stirred 


I could tell you—but no ! Lam weary, and fain 
Would rest from my labore, and spenk not again ' 
Since they have departed, who waited to hear 
My voice on the air ringing loud and clear, 

Oh, let me be silent! Their race is now run, 


And the old clock’s mission is also done. 








A pircrtm in Greece is wandering among the 
architectural ruins of that classic land. In his 


solitary walks in search of relics of an age of © 


greatness past, his eye rests on a single arch about 
to fall of its own weight, but trembling on the verge 
of decay. Its symmetry, simplicity and beauty 
seize his admiring eye, and surrounding objects of 
interest are forgotten in the contemplation of this 
alone. The fairest works of art are around him ; 
the arches, capitals and portals that travellers 
trom other lands have visited and celebrated in 
story and song, but the child of genius and of 
taste is now fixed in the study of a single work 
‘hat in its just proportions concentrates all the 
elements of fitness, grandeur and beauty, and is 
che one commanding and sufficient theme for him 
‘o study in a land covered with memorials of an- 
cient masters in the field of art. He gazes upon 

1, and its relations to the temple of which it forms 
1 part, reveal themselves to his view. It was 
here for strength as well as beauty, and the 

ume has been when the noble structure rested 

m it; and there it stands, beautiful, majestic, 

-ublime in its age and decay; glorious for what 

it has been, and what it has done, and asa “ thing 

oi beauty,” precious to be remembered in after 

years, by one who has beheld it with an eye to 

liseern and a soul to appreciate the secret of its 

power to charm. 

A stranger travelling in the cities of the young 
Republic of the New World is led into the Hall of 
Representatives, and looking around upon its dis- 
‘inguished members he beholds a venerable man 
on whose bald head the light of heaven is playing 
as if it loved to linger there. The old man rises 
‘v speak. The House, that just before was like 
‘he sound of many waters and contending winds, 
's hushed; its members flock to the feet of the 
speaker as he stands trembling beneath the weight 
ot honors, and labors, and years, and every accent 
ot his lips is caught with eagerness as he utters 
words of wisdom, truth and power. 

. The stranger asks his name, and is told that 
‘rom boyhood to the present time he has been in 
his country’s service ; that in the days of his man- 
‘ood and the maturity of his strength, he has 
come the burdens of the republic, guided its coun- 
Vor. IX.—No. 2. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


sels at home and in foreign lands, and now, in the 

evening of a long and eventful life, is standing 

like an arch of ancient days, beautiful, majestic, 
sublime in its decay, waiting only for the hand of 
time to press a little more heavily, and he will 
wrap himself about with the pure robes of his il- 
lustrious deeds and fame, and lie down in the 
dust. 

Even so! in the Hall of the people, in the na- 
tiort’s Capitol, on the field of his honored useful- 
ness, and at the post of duty and toil, he fell 
The nation in its chosen representatives, the 
greatest of her sons, and the wisest of her coun- 
sellors gathered around him; the country which 
he loved, to which he had given his long and 
noble life, and in whose service he felt that it 
was sweet to die, the country put forth a trembling 
hand and closed his eyes in death. 

Around that scene are clustered features of 
moral grandeur for which a parallel will be sought 
in vain among the chronicles of ancient or mod- 
ern times. Cesar fell in the Senate House, but 
the hand of violence dealt the deadly blow ; 
Chatham was borne from the field of his fame to 
die under his own roof: but it was reserved for 
him whom we mourn, to die in the Capitol with 
the nation at his side. Even the wife of his 
bosom had retired from his couch, that his country 
might be the only mourner present when he ex- 
pired.* 

It is our right to bring laurels to his tomb, and 
here to speak to one another of the leader who 
has fallen, of the statesman, the patriot, the 
scholar, the man; to study his character and 
learn the constituent elements of greatness, and 
by such analysis as reason will justify in the midet 
of sorrow, we will endeavor to make the inherit- 
ance he has left us an example for those of us to 
imitate, whose character for good or evil is not 

yet unalterably determined. 

J-un Quincy Apams was born in Massachu. 
setts, in the town of Braintree, in that part of it 
now called Quincy, A. D. 1767, July 11. His 
father was John Adams, a patriot of the Revolu- 
tion, the eloquent defender of the Declaration of 
* Mrs. Adams left the Capitol a few moments before he 


brenthed his last. 
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Independence, the intrepid assertor of the rights 
of freemen at a time when the defence of liberty 
and truth put in peril the lives and fortunes of 
those who maintained them. His mother was a 
woman of vigorous intellect, high religious princi- 
ple, with power to impart her views in conversa- 
tion and by her pen in such a form as to enforce 
them deeply in the youthful mind. In the parents 
from whom he sprung, in the region that gave 
him birth, in the time of his entrance on life, in 
the associations and examples of his boyhood and 


youth, in the principles which he inherited, or was | 
t 


taught with the first lessons of infantile years, there 
lay the elements that were wrought into his cha- 
racter—were his guide, his guard, and his incite- 
ment in a career that has been more brilliant and 
eventful than that of any statesman of modern 
times. 

When he was at the age of nine years, a period 
of life when impulses may be more powerful than 
before or afterward, his father had stood up in 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, and with Ro- 
man sternness consecrated his life to his country in 
the struggle for liberty. 


“Mr. President,” he said to John Hancock, | 


“you and I may not live to see it: we may die: 


die, it may be, ignominiously and on the scaffold.” 


The heart of the son must have been thrilled by 
the trumpet tones of the father’s voice. The 


earthquake of American independence rocked the 


cradle of the patriot boy. In the midst of the 
most tumultuous scenes the father is ordered 
abroad on a mission to France ; and when only 
ten years of age, the son is his companion, with 
Franklin and Lee, at the most brilliant court in 
Europe. Eighteen months are spent abroad and 
again he is at home under the plastic hand of ma- 
ternal guidance and love. Soon the father is sent 


forth in the service of his country, and his son is || 


once more at his side in Spain, France and Hol- 
land, where he is placed at school and has the best 
opportunities of laying the foundation for that 
elegant scholarship which subsequently gave such 
grace to his greatness in exalted office. 

At the age of fourteen he entered upon active 


duty in the national service, from which he was 


scarcely released till the day of his death. He 
became Private Secretary to the Minister to Rus- 
sia—faithfully performed his trust, returned to the 
Hague and saw the treaty signed that acknowledg.- 
ed the independence of his country and termina- 
ted the war ; and fortwo years afterward in Eng- 
land, Holland and France, continued with his 
father in the midst of those studies which he loved 
to pursue so long as he had life. Investigation 
was his delight—with all his affluence of know- 
ledge he was never too old to learn. 

Returning to his native land he entered Harvard 
College, and was graduated with distinction in the 
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class of 1787. His course of legal study was pur- 
sued at Newburyport, in the office of Chief Justice 
Parsons, and here he made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of law 
and equity, of which he was through life the bold 
and efficient defender. He pursued the practice 
of law in Boston for four years. 

When he was only twenty-seven years of age. 
he was selected by Washington, and appointed 
Minister resident to the United Netherlands. 
and again by the same discriminating President 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of Portugai, 
but on his way thither a new commission reached 
him, changing his destination to the capital of 
Prussia. 

After a residence abroad of nearly eight years. 
we find him in the Senate of Massachusetts, from 
which he was very shortly transferred by the Le- 
gislature of which he was a member, to the Senate 
of the United States. 

During this senatorial career he was elected to 
the. Professorship of Rhetoric in the University ot 
Cambridge, an office for which he was eminently 


| fitted by the extraordinary gifts of nature and the 


accomplishments of study. The gracefulness of 
his pen, the fertility of his imagination, the extent 
and variety of his erudition, together with powers 
of eloquence, such as are the endowments of very 
few, rendered Mr. Adams of all men perhaps the 
best fitted for this employment, and hence the 
crowds which are said to have thronged his lec- 
tures from Boston and the surrounding country. 
But Mr. Adams was too great a light for so 
small a sphere, however he might adorn it. In 
1809 he was Minister at St. Petersburgh under the 
appointment of Madison. The war of 1812 with 
Great Britain was concluded by the treaty of peace 
at Ghent, where Adams, Gallatin and Clay were 
the commissioners on the part of the United States, 
and immediately upon its conclusion Mr. Adams 
was sent by Mr. Madison as Minister to the cour: 
of St. James, from which high station he was re- 


! called to be Secretary of State under Mr. Monroe, 


an office which he held through the eight years ol 
Mr. Monroe’s administration. In 1824 he was 
elected by the House of Representatives to the 
Presidency of the United States, and after one 
term of service retired to his paternal estate in 
Quincy, from which he was called by the people 
of his district to represent them in Congress. He 
obeyed the summons, and in 1831 took his seat in 
the Capitol, and by successive re-elections was 


/ continued a member till the day of his death. 


I have chosen thus rapidly to run through the pub- 
lic life of Mr. Adams, without pausing to dwell upon 


| the developements of character which he made in 


each of the important stations to which he was 
called, that we may have the general outline be- 


| fore us, and seek the illustrations of the several 








parts as they are distributed along his unexampled 


career. 
The power of circumstances to form the charac- 


ter and develope the man, would be a theme of | 


study not unprofitable or devoid of interest. Doubt- 
less, if impartial history were written under the 
inspiration of that wisdom which knoweth the be- 
ginning from the end, and understandeth the secret 
springs of human action and national revolution, 
it might appear that the times make the men, 
whose deeds are the web and woof of the period 
in which they live. Great events give birth to 
great men. A national emergency will summon 
to the helm of state the very man who seems 
to be formed of Heaven, and sent to stand there 
in the hour of danger. Such a man was Wasn- 
incton. Endowed with qualities the most sym- 
metrical and complete, it seems to have been the 
specific design of Providence to commit to him 
the ark of our liberties at a point of time when no 
hand but his was steady enough, no eye but his 
was keen enough, no wisdom but his was calm 
enough, no energy but his was sufficiently perse- 
vering and indomitable to take the helm. But it 
was the destiny of Mr. Adams to come into life 
under circumstances that compelled him to be the 
“architect of his own fortunes.” He marked out 


his own path, and with the light of Washington's | 


example, and the teachings of his own illustrious 
father, fixing his eye on the inodels of the old re- 


publics and the modern kingdoms before him, he || 


formed his plans, pursued his ends, and aimed at | 


greatness. Early gazing with ardor on the glit- f 
tering pinnacles of the temple of human glory, in || 


the morning of his existence he plumed his wings 


to reach that elevation at which his character |, 
is now studied as one of the brightest stars in || 
Who will doubt that he |! 
gave his first love to his country, and when his | 


our national firmament. 


fither’s patriotism and his mother’s energy, and 
the lofty examples of our Revolutionary sires rose 
before his youthful mind, that, with more than 
the piety of the Carthaginian boy, whose patriot 
father brought him to the altar to swear eter- 
nal enmity to Rome, the son of John Adams in 
his heart of hearts gave himself to the cause of 
America and mankind?) That he was ambitious || 
I would net deny, bat a desire for power is not of 
necessity an unhallowed passion. A desire for | 
station, office, influence, it is true, degenerates || 
often, nay, almost invariably, into an ambition that || 
recognizes power or honor as an ultimate good. || 
The love of admiration Infinite holiness feels, 
when angels kneel before it. -But in the frailty 
of our nature that love which glows so beautifully 
in the divine heart, becomes accursed pride, the 
meanest vice of man. And when I say of him, 
whose memory we honor, that he wae fond of of- 
fice and of power, this, also, shall go with it as its 
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| exposition and limit, that he desired greatness as 


| a means to usefulness, and sought power as an 


instrument for the welfare of the nation and the 
human race. That was his ambition; and if i 
were the impulsive principle of the men of our 
day, the politicians of the present—if it were the 
kindling p-ssion in the heart of my young coun- 
trymen, who look with dazzled eyes upon the 
mighty men of former times, and think how far 
above all other men it was their proud destiny to 
rise, and how almost hopeless will be the struggle 
to walk in their footsteps or aspire to the height 


' on which they shine, my hopes for my country 


would brighten with the evidence, and I should 
say, although yet ‘in the middle of man's vears, 
“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart.” 

Such were the early aspirations of John Quincey 


| Adams, and as he heard at the evening fireside 


the story of his country’s wrongs and struggles, as 


' he walked hand in hand with the sagacious Frank- 


lin, then in the maturity of his powers, and heard 


| from him the lessons of political wisdom which the 


great philosopher was so fond of imparting to 
youth, even then were those purposes forming in 
his young heart, which afterward were wrought 
out in his life, and many of which never had a 
chance of developement till in the evening twi- 
light of his long and splendid day. Pass with me 
over the track of more than half a century, and sec 
a brave old man, erushed almost beneath the 
weight of years, and standing as it were on the 
verge of eternity, but battling in the stormy scenes 
of the popular branch of the national legislature 

and for what? Is it office? Isit power? That 
pale, trembling patriot, holding in his palsied hand 
a paper, is standing up for the people’s rights— 

the sacred right of being heard by those whom 

they have placed in power, and he will die there 

sooner than yield that indefeasible, inestimable 

prerogative of a citizen! Whence came that love 

of liberty and of right, now burning fiercely under 

the frost of fourscore years? That fire was 
kindled at the domestic altar, and when with eager 
eye he saw the principle of freedom in peril, he 
flew, as with an eagle wing, tothe rescue. And 
this was the governing prineiple of his life. In 
every well ordered mind there is one purpose to 
which all others are subsidiary and subordinate. 


| It may be concealed from the ken of his fellows ; 


it may be unconfessed even in the solitude of one’s 
own soul, but there is one purpose controlling and 
impelling the energies of every man who makes 
an impression upon the world in which he moves 
In the patriot it is patent to the country ; in the 
Christian it is written on the heart ; in the philan- 
thropist it is read of all men. In Mr. Adams it 
was the prosperity of the state to be advanced 
by the principles of free government. The noble 


counsel of the fallen Cardinal to Cromwell— 
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‘ Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s’’— 


was like a revelation of heaven to his spirit, and 
he obeyed it as if the voice of divinity were in it. 

With this principle in mind, let us study our 
We have seen that he 
was educated inthe school of the State. The 
intercourse, to which he was led with the leading 


ubject inthe SrTaresMAN. 


inen of our revolutionary epoch, made him familiar 
with the history, the resources, the dangers, the 
obligations and the promised destiny of the young 
Republic ; and while the profound and prophetic 
statesmen of that day were accustomed to indulge 
in language respecting the future glories of the 
rising nation, that might appear unwarranted and 
visionary, the ardent mind of the youthful patriot 
caught sight of the reality in the distant horizon, 
and he girded himself tor the part he was to bear in 
the days tocome. In his first entrance upon the 
tield of discussion, he grappled with a great ques- 
tion, and though a boy, displayed the sagacity and 
strength of a man. 
war: France in arms for freedom and the progress 
of free government ; England in arms for the reign 
of order and the divine right of kings. ‘The sym- 
pathies of American freemen, exulting in the flush 
of youthful liberty and ardent that the world might 
have the boon which they had fought for and won, 
were on the side of France. 


France and tingland were at 


Had it been a ques- 
tion of sympathy, young America, yet bleeding at 
every pore, would have made conimon cause with 
her faithful allies against her unnatural maternal 
toe, and joined her eagles to those of the French. 
But there was a treaty of amity and peace with 
England, and the higher considerations of equal 
justice and national prosperity would be put in 
jeopardy by war. Mr. Adams in a series of pa- 
pers maintained the public and national duty of 
neutrality, and had the high satisfaction but a 


short time afterward to see the proclamation of | 


Washington, in which all his cabinet, of which 
Jefferson was one, concurred, declaring the prin- 
ciples, which he had been defending, to be the po- 
‘icy and the duty of the country in that crisis. 
To his intimate acquaintance with the princi- 


ples of international law displayed in these essays, 


and the marked ability with which they were 
drawn up, may be traced the causes which led 
Washington at the suggesiion of Jeilerson to send 
him at an early age, as our representative to a 
He remained abroad till 


foreign court. the re- 


tirement of Washington, and the accession of || 


John Adams to the Presidential chair. Here 
arose a question of delicacy, which it was difficult 
to decide to the satisfaction of the world. 
important that the son should be transferred from 


Lisbon to Berlin, but the father hesitated to be- | 


stow the appointment upon his son. In this time 
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of perplexity, he sought the counsel of Washing- 
ton, the father of his country, the one best fitted 
to give counsel in such acase. I will give his 
reply, no less honorable to the younger Adams, 
than it was gratifying to the elder. 


“ Monday, February 20, 1797. 

“ Dear Sir,—I thank you for giving me the pe- 
rusal of the enclosed. The sentiments do honor 
to the head and heart of the writer; and if my 
wishes would be any avail, they should goto you 
in a strong hope that you will not withhold me- 
rited promotion from John Quincy Adams because 
he is your son. Fer without intending to compli- 
ment the father or the mother, or to censure any 
others, [ give it as my decided opinion, that Mr. 
Adams is the most valuable character we have 
abroad ; and that there remains no doubt in my 
mind, that he will prove himself the ablest of all 
our diplomatic corps. If he was now to be 
brought into that line, or into any other public 
walk, I could not, upon the principle which has 
regulated my own conduct, disapprove of the 
caution which is hinted at in the letter. But he 
is already entered; the public, more and more, as 
he is known, are appreciating his talents and 
worth ; and his country would sustain a loss, if 
these were to be checked by over delicacy on your 
part. 

With sincere esteem and affectionate regard, 

I am ever yours, 
Georce WasuineTon.” 


The subsequent career of the youthful diplo- 
matist justified these anticipations. It was in 
some respects fortunate for Mr. Adams that he 
was able to serve his country abroad during the 
stormy times of the early political contests that 
tested the strength of our national bonds of union, 
betore the limbs ef the people had become accus- 
tgmed to restraint. In the European courts, his 
attachment to the principles of our revolution 
seemed to gather strength with every year of his 
protracted absence, and instead of being sur- 
prised at such an effect, we might predict it from 
our knowledge of his early instruction and his 
mental superioryity to the attractions of regal 
splendor, where the substance of liberty and the 
The 
longer he lived, the more ardent were his repub- 
lican attachments. When he returned in the 
autumn of 1801 he found Thomas Jefferson the 
acknowledged leader of the party that had trium- 
phed over the federalists, of whom John Adams 
was the chief. ‘The French revolution had oc- 
curred while he was in Europe. He had heard 
the shock of that earthquake that rolled under 
every throne in the old world, and the flames of 
the eruption that succeeded had thrown light upon 
the page of human rights, by which he had read 


elements of social happiness are wanting. 
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a new chapter in the laws of man. There, in the 
retirement of his own mission, but near enough to 
the scene of a conflict, the memory of which even 
now makes men turn pale, he learned to discrim- 
inate between liberty and licentiousness, between 
republicanism and democracy, between constitu- 
tional freedom and the freedom of the populace. 
That revolution taught the world that there is no 
tyrant more relentless, cruel, bloody than the mob: 
that despotism armed with scythes and thunder, 
clad in mail and fed on human flesh, stamping its 
iron heels into the heart, and crushing into the 
dust the very last hope of gasping, struggling lib- 
erty, is better, yea rather to be begged of heaven 
asa blessed boon, than that direst of all curses under 
which man may groan, the curse of ANARcuyY. 
One tyrant is more tolerable than ten thousand. 

When Mr. Adams entered the political arena 
in his own land, fresh from these fields of awful 
admonition, he found his countrymen contesting 
principles which many of the wisest held to be 
antagonistic. His education, his associations, his 
habits, his predilections would have made him a 
federalist. ‘That party was in power in his na- 
tive state. ‘The Legislature sent him to the Senate 
of the United States, and he took his seat un- 
pledged to party, with his past history the exponent 
of his future course. Now we shall discover the 
distinction between the politician and the states- 
man. Mr. Jefferson in his celebrated inaugural 
address had repudiated the names by which the 
parties were distinguished, and had declared with 
truth, as all fair-minded men will now acknowledge, 
“ We have called by different names brethren of the 
same principle. We are all republicans—we are 
all federalists.” None but a great mind would 
have conceived, none but a bold man would have 
uttered that sentiment in the heat of victory. 
The enemy might have felt it a taunt: friends 
might have misconstrued it as an abandonment of 
the very principle for which they had been fight- 
ing. Mr. Adams accepted the declaration in its 
honest sense, and gave to the measures of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration a fair support, under the 
controlling power of his own judgment and large 
experience. His immediate constituents, the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, in which the federal 
party retained the ascendency, adopted a series of 
resolutions in which the course of their Senator 
was censured. He resigned his seat. Were I his 
panegyrist, that act I would not justify or defend. 
It was a tacit acknowledgment of the right of 
instruction by the constituent, a right that is one 
of the worst political wrongs, to be resisted with 
firmness and force by every friend of representative 
government. The distinction between a pure 
democracy and the republican system of legislation 
is here developed ; and if the wisdom of the Sen- 
ator is folly, so often as the masses by a sudden 
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impulse become for the moment mad, the founda 
tions of elective governments are out of place, and 
the huzzas of the multitude are substituted for the 
sober enactments of patriotism and prudence. 

Mr. Adams retired from the Senate, but was 
soon atterward, by Mr. Madison’s appointment, 
the first Minister of the United States at the court 
of St. Petersburg, and it was at his instance that 
the Emperor Alexander offered his services as 
mediator between the American and British gov- 
ernments, then engaged in the war of 1812. The 
offer was accepted on our part, and though de- 
clined by Great Britain it led to a proposal fron: 
that court to enter upon negotiations for peace 
At the head of that negotiation stood Mr. Adams 
his skill in diplomacy, in which no honest man 
was his superior, his intimate knowledge of Euro- 
pean politics, and his power of maintaining his 
own positions, by reason and authority, a power 
denied to many men who are often right and nev- 
er intentionally wrong, were so pre-eminently dis- 
played in the conduct of those negotiations at 
Ghent, and so admirably sustained were the honor 
and rights of the country by the colleagues of Mr 
Adams, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Clay, that it required 
only magnanimity, not a sacrifice of truth or ol 
national! pride in the Marquis of Wellesley to de- 
clare, as he did, on the floor of the House of Lords, 
that, in his opinion,“ the American commissioners 
had shown the most astonishing superiority over 
the British, during the whole of the correspon. 
dence.” 

The court of St. James, considered the highest 
diplomatic post abroad, was now the residence of 
Mr. Adams under the appointment of Mr. Madi- 
son. He entered upon the trying duties of that 
responsible position at a most critical period in 
American and European history. ‘The treaty of 
peace had been concluded between the United 
States and Great Britain in Dec. 1814. The bat- 
tle of New Orleans was fought Jan. 8,1815. Mr. 
Adams was appointed Minister to Great Britain 
Feb. 28, 1815. The star of Napoleon paled and 
set behind the war clouds of Waterloo June 17, 
1815, and the progress of liberal government was 
arrested by the shock of nations on that bloody 
field. A more delicate and embarrassing trust 
could not be confided to a public servant than the 
management of republican interests and the pres- 
ervation of the republic’s honor at the court of 
Great Britain, during the two years that succeeded 
our war with England and the fail of Buonaparte 
Whatever element of character is requisite to com- 
plete the statesman, is demanded of the American 
minister at such a post in such a juncture of public 
affairs. A mind of well balanced powers, sound 
judgment, with rapid faculties to reach important 
conclusions—gifts rarely blended--versatility and 
extent of political knowledge, enabling one man 
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10 cope effectually with the diplomacy of the world 
against him, these are but few of the qualities, high 


and commanding as they are, which his position 
required of our ambassador at the proudest and 
most intractable court in Europe during tne two 
years that succeeded the sunset of Waterloo. ‘That 
all these and more were il!ustrated in the diploma- 
tic career of Mr. Adams, is accorded even now be- 
jore the cold hand of history has taken the pen of 
justice. ‘The elegance of his official correspon- 
dence, revealing the tinished scholar and the ac- 
complished man—-the man of letters and the man 
of the world—the endless variety and exhaustless 
stores of general knowledge wliich he brought to 
bear upon every subject that came under the illu- 
‘ination of his intellect, the systematized arrange- 
ment of this boundless world of knowledge, ena- 
vling him to lay the right faculty of his mind upon 
ihe right thing, at the right moment, have rendered 
these letters justly famed as models of diplomatic 
sorrespondence. 

The accession of James Monroe to the Presi- 
dency of the United States was attended with the 
recall of Mr. Adams from England to be the Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Monroe was specially cautious 
and deliberate in this appointment. Johan Adams 
had written to Washington for advice in the nom- 
ination of John Quincy Adams to a foreign embas- 
sy. Mr. Monroe wrote to Gen. Jackson and ex- 
pressed his purpose of proposing Mr. Adams to the 
Senate as his chief Secretary, to which the Gene- 
ral replied: “I have no hesitation in saying you 
have made the best selection to fill the department 
of State that could be made. Mr. Adams, in the 
hour of difficulty, will be an able helpmate.” 

The hour of difficulty came and the prediction 
was accomplished. ‘The first four years of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration were marked with a more 
profound tranquillity of the political waters than 
any other period of the same duration in our his- 
tory. The counsels of Mr. Adams were always 
calm: peace was the cherished passion of his phi!- 
osophic and Christian spirit. Yet during that 
peaceful period the Floridas were annexed to our 
ierritory, completing a series of negotiations that 
more than doubled the territories of the North 
American confederation, extinguishing the Spanish 
power in the South and the French in the South- 
west, and justly pronounced by Mr. Adams him- 
self as the most magnificent supplement to our Na- 
tional Independence. But with true modesty asa 
nan, and deference as Secretary, he adds: “ Who 
shall fail to perceive or hesitate to acknowledge 
that the leading mind of that great movement in 
the annals of the world, and thus far in the march 
of human improvement upon earth, was the mind 
of James Monroe?” No desire to detract from the 
honor of the President, but a sense of obvious jus- 
tice, compels us to believe that the merit of the ne- 
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gotiations that were closed with such results is to 
be shared, at least, with the Secretary who con- 
ducted them. A series of important measures for 
the advancement of national interests, was project- 
ed and pushed forward with success. Among 
these were the improvements of public defences, 
under the wise but oft-neglected principle that the 
preservation of peace requires preparation for de- 
fensive war. The protection and encouragement 
of domestic manufactures were leading objects of 
solicitude with the Virginia President and his New 
England Secretary, and the developement of the 
national resources in the public lands, which were 
then rising into importance, was fostered with sa- 
gacious foresight. Mr. Monroe differed, however, 
from his Secretary as to the constitutional power 
of Congress to promote a system of Internal Im- 
provement, and when the Cumberland Road Bill 
was passed, he placed his veto upon it, in a mes- 
sage of which Mr. Adams says: “ It contains what- 
ever of argument the intellectual power of man can 
eviscerate from reason, against the exercise, by 
Congress, of the contested power.” The Presi- 
dent’s views were subsequently modified, and be- 
fore the close of the administration he recommend- 
ed and afterward approved a measure appropriat- 
ing a sum of money for the survey of routes for 
such roads and canals as the national service re- 
quired. What power the counsels of Mr. Adams 
exerted in producing this change of opinion we may 
not know, but the journals of the Senate of the 
United States will show that John Quincy Adams, 
while a Senator, introduced the first measure that 
proposed systematic internal improvements by the 
General Government. 

The calm was followed by a storm that strained 
the young ship's timbers, and wise men feared that 
she was on the breakers. The famous Missouri 
question shook the fabric of our government and 
threatened a separation between the North and 
the South. Every energy of the Secretary of 
State was then exerted to produce conciliation and 
preserve union. A Northern statesman, he was 
the more influential in this momentous crisis, from 
the fact that he held and urged the principles that 
under the treaty of 1803, by which the territory was 
acquired, as well as by the constitution, Congress 
had no right to impose the restrictions demanded. 
Mr. Clay's compromise was finally adopted, and 
the storm allayed. In the Wilmot Proviso of our 
day, a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, another 
storm is brewing. God help us when it bursts! 

’ At the close of the Administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe the struggle for the succession was tremen- 
dous, and was finally decided on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by the election of Mr. 
Adams. To the Committee of Congress who in- 
formed him of his election he solemnly and formal- 


| ly declared, that if his refusal of the office would 








send the election back to the people he would not 
esitate to decline the honor; but as the Consti- 
tution devolved the office in that event on the 
Vice-President, he had no alternative but to go 
forwaré. Never came aman into power under 
circumstances more unpropitious. An Emperor 
with legions at command might have suppressed 
the opposition which no power could assuage : 
but a President of the people, with an immense 
majority of the people opposed to him as Presi- 
lent, he was in a place that nothing but the most 
depraved ambition could covet. Yet was it the 
very emergency for the developement of those lofty 
‘raits of character which adorn humanity in every 
sphere ; and the pages of those four years, through 
which he bore the banner of his country, are now 
open to the eye of the world, and no mortal eye 
can detect a blot. When urged to a measure that 
he disapproved, but which he was assured was 
ssential to his popularity, he simply replied, “I 
ean go back to Quincy.” 

Had an angel been the President of the United 
States, under the circumstances that attended Mr. 
Adams’s accession, human nature would have op- 
posed him; and I neither censure nor defend when 
I say that the Administration sailed on a sea of 
strife, that no ship, however strong, however 
manned, however steered, could ride in safety. 
At its very outset, the opposition was organized 
with an array of talent, means and skill, that no 
ministry dependent on popular will could possibly 
withstand. Van Buren was in Congress, a master 
if political tactics; Jackson was in the field, a 
tactician of another school, and always a victor. 
Calhoun at the head of the Senate, before the term 
was closed constructed its committees with majo- 
rities opposed to the President; and before the 
‘lose of the Administration both houses were ar- 
rayed against him with elements of popular opi- 
nion in desperate motion for its overthrow. Yet 
was he successful in carrying through the great 
measures which he proposed; and those which 
vere defeated were not such as materially affected 
ihe interests of the country. So fresh in the me- 
mory of those in middle life are the events of those 
lays, that I need not detail the measures to pro- 
‘note the pacification and civilization of our Indian 
‘ribes—the enlargement of our commerce, the far- 
reaching plans of internal improvement, the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures, and his 
enlarged and philanthropic policy toward the new 
Republics of South America. 

It was a decided Administration: it set up its 
measures distinctly, defended them manfully, car- 
ried the most of them successfully, and retired 


eaving the country at peace with all the world, | 


with an honor untarnished, without a threat of war, 
with an increasing revenue, and a surplus of 
39,125,638 in the Treasury. 
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Never did tempest-tossed mariner hail his native 
shore and his natal cot with more grateful joy 
than the sage of Quincy felt when its paternal 
acres were once more pressed by his returning feet. 
Enough of earth had been his. 
sixty two years old: nearly fifty of those years 


He was now 


had been spent in services that called him from 
the shades of domestic life. He had been hon- 
ored with high appointments by Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, a circle of names 
with his father’s, embracing every President of the 
Republic, and now he had sat in their seat and 
for four years had presided over the destinies of 
his country. Let him enjoy the retirement to 
which he flies, and from “ the loop-holes of re- 
treat,” look out upon the world which he has 
served so long and so well. 

But Mr. Adams was an illustrious exception to 
the scriptural proverb, of a prophet in his own 
country. They who knew him best delighted 
most to do him honor, and it was not meet that 
such a man as he should be buried before his 
death. His neighbors asked him to go back to 
Washington and represent them in the popular 
branch of the national legislature. He obeyed 
the call, which was repeated so often as his term 
expired, until the messenger whispered in his ear, 
« Friend, come up higher.” 

Entrusted with new responsibilities, he brought 
to their discharge the same high qualifications that 
had rendered his services so valuable in every de- 
partment of duty. No subject of foreign or domes- 
tic policy could be presented, that he was not ready 
without a moment’s preparation, to irradiate with 
the light of history, experience and philosophy ; and 
the violence of party politics, the conflict of sec- 
tional and exciting interests, the heat of stormy de- 
bate never obscured the brightness which Mr. 
Adams shed on every question that came under 
the blaze of his mind. There was a high moral 
sublimjty in the sight of the members of al! par- 
ties, the moment the old man was on his feet, 
dropping their pens, leaving their seats and flock- 
ing around him like children to the knees of a fath- 
er, and with profound stillness listening to the words 
of his lips. He ought to be painted thus. Per- 
haps the highest mark of respect ever paid by his 
peers to a member of a popular assembly torn with 
party strifes, and those parties so nearly poised tha 

a feather would turn the scale, was paid to Mr. 
Adams at the opening of the 26th Congress in the 
year 1839. Every member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives wasin his seatexceptone. The clerk 
commenced calling the roll and proceeded till he 
reached the members from New Jersey, whose 
names he proposed to pass till the rest of the States 
were called, as two sets of men demanded these 
seats: one party only having the regular certifi- 
cates of election under the broad seal of the Gov- 
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ernor. A debate of unexampled violence and dis- 
order ensued, with no one but the clerk to guide 
the storm. It increased in terror for three succes- 
sive days, when Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, an 
eloquent debater and political adversary of Mr. 
Adams, moved that Jounn Quincey Apams be called 
‘The mo- 
tion prevailed without the slightest opposition, and 
the brave old man was in the Speaker’s chair, with 
The debate on the 


to preside until the house be organized. 


the reins again in his hands. 
contested seats was continued from day to day: 
but as no one had power to vote, and there was no 
House to determine who should have that right, 
the debate raged more and more wildly till Mr. 
Adams submitted a proposal that was adopted by 


acclamation, and resulted in the organization of 


the House. 

The subject of slavery has brought the character 
of Mr. Adams before his country with peculiar fea- 
tures. Never did he display so much independence 
of purpose and indomitable perseverance as in the 
course which he pursued in reference to this sub- 
ject. [le was opposed to slavery, as ail good men 
at the North and many at the South are. He de- 
sired its removal at the earliest practicable day, as 
all good nen at the North do, and many at the 
South. With the Abolition party of the North he 
had no connection, and he deprecated any action 


on the part of Congress toward the abolition of 


slavery—even in the district of Colunbia—without 
the consent of the people in the district. But the 


subject had been by rule excluded from the floor of 


Congress and all petitions were denied a hearing. 
Day after day by his varied and intimate acquain- 
tance with parliamentary order, did he evade its 
force, bringing the subject suddenly before the 
House in a form that no ingenuity could frame a 
pretext to escape ; and then as the excited elements 
beat at his feet he stood lashing them into foam 
with a scourge that none so well as he eould wield. 


Sut the rule was there ; a blot on the records of 


a free government, a fetter on the necks of a free 
people, a gag in the mouth of the nation. It must 
be rescinded, rejected and stamped to the earth 
with scorn. The old man’s foot must tread it 
down. 

On the 2d day of December, 1844, Mr. Adams 
gave notice that on the next day he should move 


that the 25th rule be rescinded. The question 


was pressed to a decision, and the battle of years 


resulted in the rejection of the rale by a majority 
of twenty ! 

In this connection I would recite the self-deny- 
ing, generous, eloquent, and successful efforts of 
Mr. Adams, in the case of the Amistad captives: 
one of the noblest deeds of his life, and one that 
will form of itselfa bright chapter in his history. 
Sweet must have been his recollections of that act, 


and great his reward. The narrative of the cir- 
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cumstances would consume more space than js 
left, and I hasten to the review. 

It is no part of my design in this presentation of 
character and service to pass in silence the faults 
of Mr. Adams. He was impatient of contradic- 
tion, tenacious of his opinions and terrible to thos: 
Yet these were the fault: 
of a lofty nature, struggling not for its own su- 
premacy, but for the triumph of right. Admit 
that he could not brook defeat ; that he delighted 
in the arena of debate, and struck boldly at th 
heart of his foe. Yet was there ever a kinder 
heart than his? more sensitive to the softer im- 
pulses of humanity, and more alive to all the 
claims of his fellow men than the heart of Mr. 
Adams? Did he ever aim at power through the 
reputation of another? Did he ever remove a 
man from office to strengthen his own? Was it 
not a noble eulogy and truthful that Mr. Holmes of 
South Carolina pronounced by the side of his dead 
body, when he, a political opponent, said of Mr 
Adams, “He crushed no heart beneath the rude 
grasp of proscription; he left no heritage of wid- 
ows’ cries or orphans’ tears?” It was the ascen- 
dency of his principles for which he contended, and 
when he was foiled in his purposes, it was that 
truth and his country suffered, that moved his 
his righteous soul. 


who stood in his way. 


Hence he struggled against 
his adversaries in Congress, at a period of life when 
all selfish aspirations must have been dead in his 
bosom ; and ambition, the last expiring passion ot 
human nature, must have been consumed in its 
own fires. 

Mr. Adams wasa man of independence. I never 
heard that this wasdenied. Having as wide a field 
of investigation before him as any other man, and 
scrutinizing every principle in the light of philoso- 
phy and history, he asked no man to help him to an 
opinion, and when his own was formed, the opinions 
of others did not unsettle his. Instead of looking 
out at the political skies or weathercocks, to learn 
which way the wind was likely to blow, he looked 
at the great landmarks in the constitution, and 
sought to guide the currents of popular opinion in 
that direction. If successful, he rejoiced init: if 
his efforts were vain, he mourned for his country, 
not for himself. No public man in our country 
encountered so much and such varied opposition 
as he, but no man ever disdained so much to trim 
his sails to the popular breeze. Hence he was a 
man by himself. He was a President without a 
party ; and on the floor of Congress no man had a 
right to calculate upon his talents or vote in favor 
of any measure, merely because the party to which 
lie nominally belonged would have it so. 

He was a man of system. Here, I take it, lies 
the secret of his vast and varied attainments. The 
employments of his early life were not fitted to in- 
duce a life of order, his studies being pursued in 








the midst of distractions that would have involved 
most youthful minds in habits ofinattention. But 
he had a time for every thing and a place for it, 
and every thing was in its time and place. 

To this was joined an industry that never knew 
repose, except to gather strength for sterner effort. 
Rising before the sunlight, kindling the fire on his 
own hearth, and sitting down to his toil as a 
student, a day’s work was done before the world 
His diary will be found to be the 
most valuable literary work of modern times. 

Such a man must have been a scholar. With 
a taste for belles lettres, he pursued the elegancies 
of literature, acquiring a polish that gave a charm 
to all his performances as brilliant as it was rare. 
His letters of state, while he was secretary under 
Mr. Monroe, are unrivalled in their way. His 
foreign service had made him familiar with the 
modern languages of Europe, and the wide and 
fragrant fields of classic literature were harvested 
by his hand, and their fruits in store for his daily 
use. He touched nothing but to adorn it. Every 
department of science was home to him, and no 
man in our land was more frequently summoned 
than he to make contributions for the encourage- 
ment of learning, and to guide those in its pursuit. 

Combine these points—his systematic habits, 
untiring industry, and unbounded knowledge— 
and to them add that he was a man of genius, an 
original and profound thinker, a man of talents, 
as the phrase is, and what element is wanting to 
make a GREAT MAN. | 

With courage to dare, with wisdom to plan, 
with energy to attempt, with knowledge to find 
the way, and power to bring his knowledge, wis- 
dom, energy and courage to the work to be done, 
what would not such a man accomplish? Great- 
Ness was inevitable, and to the achievement of the 
highest usefulness it only remains that these lofty 
attributes be guided and controlled by virtue. To 
this we come, that the highest feature in the char- 
acter of Mr. Adams may shine with its chief efful- 
gence at the close of our rapid review. 

He was a religious man. His life is the evi- 
dence : his voice and his pen bore witness to the 
fact: it is his highest eulogy, and now that he is 
gone, there is nothing in the constellation of excel- 
lencies that clusters around his name and memory, 
on which the mind lingers with so much reverence 
and delight. Nor did he make a secret of his re- 
ligion. In every land where his duty called him, 
in every post of honor and trust, he maintained 
the dignity and purity of his religious character 
unsullied ; commanding respect and admiration 
in the eyes of the world. While in the Neth- 
erlands, and yet a young man, he declined at- 
tendance upon social parties on the Sabbath day 
and frankly assigned his religious principles as 
his apology for absence. It was honored even 


was awake. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


He was a firm be- 
liever in the Bible asthe revelation of God to man, 
daily reading it devoutly: however pressed with 


where the Sabbath was not. 


life’s duties, he always took time for his first duties 
to God, the highest that he acknowledged. He 
was a diligent student of the Bible; reading it in 
various languages, ancient and modern ; drawing 
lessons of wisdom and strength from its pages for 
his guide and consolation: illustration and embel- 
lishment for his eloquence from its lofty literature, 
and argument and authority from its precepts, to 
which he bowed with the submission of a child. 
His letters to his son, his addresses on various 
public occasions, his Vice Presidency of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society at the time of his decease are 
standing testimonies to the value he placed upon 
this book of books. 

In his special message to Congress on the Pana- 
ma mission, Mr. Adams speaks of the Christian 
religion in terms so unusual, and so far as I know, 
so unique in the official documents of the General 
Government, that I desire to commend it to the 
Mr. Adams was 
deeply solicitous to carry out the benevolent and 


special attention of my readers. 


patriotic purposes proposed by the Congress to be 
assembled at the Isthmus, and in the message to 
which I have referred, he says: 

“Tt may be that in the lapse of many centuries, 
no other opportunity so favorable will be presented 
to the government of the United States, to subserye 
the benevolent purposes of divine Providence, to 
dispense the promised blessings of the Redeemer 
of mankind ; to promote the prevalence, in future 
ages, of peace on earth and good will to man; as 
will now be placed in their power by participating 
in the deliberations of this Congress.” 

If any other President has thus distinctly recog- 
nized the Redeemer of mankind, the fact has not 
arrested my attention. In his first letter to his son 
on the study of the Bible he asks him to pray to 
God that he would impart his spirit to enlighten his 
mind in the pursuit of truth, and I bring these facts 
together that it may be made evident that Mr. 
Adams acknowledged God the Father, Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit as the guide of 
man. 

My countrymen, the character of the great and 
good man who has passed away is worthy of your 
study, as it must command your admiration and 
love. So long as patriotism and statesmanship, 
knowledge and wisdom, virtue and religion are 
held in esteem among men, 80 long will the histo- 
ry of John Quincy Adams be read as a beautiful 
and systematical combination and exhibition of 
them all. We stood in presence of the ancient 
portal to a crumbling palace, and admired the 
trembling arch whose classic proportions charmed 
the eye of taste, and we mourned that so much 


| strength and beauty must sink under the weight of 
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years into a heap of ruins. And as we see in one 
great man the selectest virtues of our nature devel- 
oped in such harmony and grace that genius bows 
down to it, and enmity confesses its power; we 
stand in silent awe, and mourn that man is mortal. 
But if the Republic must lose its pillars, and one 
by one the polished stones on which she leans be 
torn away, let us thank God for the strength and 
grace of such exquisite mode!s, and rejoice that 
they were spared so long to dignify the. State. The 
memory of WasutncTon’s example is of more val- 
ue to this nation’s life, than a thousand armies. 
And when those who trod in his footsteps and 
walked by the light of his fame are gathered to 
their fathers, be it ours, with pious industry, to col- 
lect the memorials of their virtues and hold them 
up that the world may admire and imitate. 

My young countrymen, around the name of this 
departed statesman gather memories which can- 
not fail to make an impassioned appeal to your 
hearts. I know your impulses: I have felt them 
early and deeply, and the fires of youth have not 
gone out in this breast. You have seen the hon- 
ors which have been paid to the remains of this 
great man: you felt the shock when he fell in the 
Capitol : you watched with millions for the intel- 
ligence of his death, and joined in the general 
grief when he was no more. Yet it was not sor- 
row that one in the flower and strength of useful- 
ness and hope was stricken down: He was gath- 


ered “asa shock of corn, in his season, fully ripe :” 


but there was sorrow that one so great and so good 
was removed from earth; that his wisdom would 
no longer enlighten nor his living example shine 
in the halls of the nation. And when you saw the 
strength of public reverence for the character of 


Mr. Adams, did it occur to you that all he was, | 


you may be? His industry, his energy, his integ- 
rity would make you great. These virtues might 
not place you in the Presidential chair ; and it was 
not the Presidency that rendered him illustrious ; 
nor is it needful that a man be President “ to fill 
the measure of his country’s glory.” There are 
men now living on whom the highest office would 
confer no honor. They would adorn a palace, but 
derive no lustre from a crown. 
the noblest ambition of a young republican, you 
may emulate; and before the hoar-frost of time 
is scattered on your temples, your names may be 
on the lips and inthe hearts of your country. Ad- 
ams was not great because his father was. 


the son of a President. The humblest boy in the 
most obscure parish of the States, has a fairer pros- 
pect of preferment under our democratic institu- 
tions than the child of wealth or power. Yet there 
is another way to place: I know it, and in my 
heart I scorn it. If you will sell yourself to party ; 
get your thinking done for you,and read your par- | 


Such greatness, , 


It was | 
a positive impediment to his progress that he was | 


ty paper, or ask your file leader to know how to 
vote ; fasten yourself to a clique and do the dirty 
business of men who despise and use you ; fawn and 
flatter, and lie, let your wounded conscience be 
mended with gum-elastic, and your principles of 
action be the seven political virtues (five loaves and 
two fishes ;) do this, and thou shalt have an office. 
Such an office-seeker John Quincy Adams never 
was. He would have starved first. He would 
have stayed in Quincy forever rather than reach the 
post of honor by such ignoble arts. Yet the po- 
litical vices from which his pure spirit revolted are 
the vices of our times. The men to whose assem- 
bly his honor could not be united, are the men that 
worm or buy their way to power. How his sou! 
loathed the meanness of party discipline, of time- 
serving expediency, of political stock-jobbing! Be- 
fore his own eyes and the eyes of the world, he set 
up the princieLeEs for which he strove : he marched 
right up to them, as to the flag of his country in the 
day of battle, and fought manfully, though he fell 
with those principles, as the banner that covered 
his body when they bore it to his burial. 

Tuar is the trait in his character to which | 
point my young countrymen. In the lustre of it 
all other virtues of the statesman fade away. 
I would that it were written on the forehead 
of every young man, or rather, on the tables of 
his heart, that greatness is to be gained by man- 
liness. 

Oh, my country, happy hast thou been in the long 
line of illustrious sons whom thou hast reared to 
be thy ornament and defence. Thyself the child 
of him whom the world has owned as among the 
purest and most worthy of his race, thy children 
have sought to follow in his footsteps; and they 
are the most honored who most resemble the 

| © father of his country.” 

Rushing onward ina career of growth, prosper- 
ity and power that finds no parallel in the past, and 
outstrips all predictions of the future ; thy youthful 
feet that yesterday stood on the rock of Plymouth 
now tread the summit of the Rocky Mountains and 
the shores of the Pacific: opening thy generous 
heart to the youthful children of the South who 
nestle there for safety, and to the poor and op- 
pressed flying from the shrivelled arms of despot- 
ism in the Old World, and rejoicing in life and 
liberty beneath thy smile. Happy country—hap- 
piest in this, that thou art the mother of freedom, 
the home of the exile, the world’s last hope. 

Yet the skies of thy bright morning are hung 
with clouds. In thy greatness is the element ot 
thy weakness. The wide-spread branches of the 
oak will not strengthen the tree unless the roots 
strike deeper as the arms extend. The North 
and the South, the East and the West are widely 
sundered, and every year increases the distance 
| that divides them. Their interests clash ; their 











THINK 


ipsire for mutual independence gathers strength ; 


vey calculate the value of the Union, and feel of 


he cords that hold them together. 

In such a country, with no arm of power to en- 
‘orce obedience to things as they are, and with the 
onsciousness ever present to the people that they 
have a right to alter their form of government 
whenever it ceases to answer the ends for which 
it was instituted: the security of the state is in 
the patriotism and virtue of her sons. The ex- 
imple of Washington, the counsels of Adams, are 
‘he guides which our leaders must follow, or the 
shores of time will soon be strewn with the wreck 
ff our Republic, memorable only among the frag- 
nents of kingdoms and empires that have perished 
before us, as the noblest ruin of them all. 

But such is not the vision that rose on the dying 
eye of the departed Statesman. Such is not the 
orospect that opens on the eye of faith and hope. 
He trusted, and we trust, that the extension of our 
umits and the growth of our population are 
hut the developements of God’s great purposes of 
beneficence to the race of man; enlarging the 
borders of freedom, laying open the resources of 
he Western Continent that they may flee hither 
ind live, who cannot wait a little longer for the 
generation of the East. He saw and we see 
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the light of our institutions “ beautiful as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem,” “clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners,” spreading from 
New England on the East and Oregon on the 
West, across the ocean, gilding the islands as with 
the rays of the morning sun, and piercing the dark- 
ness of kingdoms that are shrouded with the night 
of the grave. It glistens on the snows of Russia, 
and the sunny plains of Italy, and the hills of 
France. 

On the 22d, 23d and 24th days of February, 1848, 
just one month ago, while John Quincy Adams 
was lying in the Capitol of the United States, 
peacetully breathing his great soul away in the 
midst of the symbols of his country’s indepen- 
dence and power, the citizens of Paris were ex- 
ulting over the ruins of their government and 
making a bonfire of the proudest throne on the 
continent of Europe. ‘The people tired of mon- 
archy shake off the incubus, and cry out in the 
energy of freemen, “let us govern ourselves,” 
The subjects of petty tyrants hear the voice of 
liberty and their souls thrill to the sound. Prussia, 
Austria, even Italy, think of it, hear it and rejoice 
Italy and Sicily, all and more, are waking to the 
call, and American independence is the liberty of 
the world. 3 % 4 
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THINK OF 


ME. 


BY MRS. S. C. 


B. THOMSON. 


WHEN morning comes on her sun-bright wings, 
And over the earth a glory flings ; 
When the last red flush of day hath fled, 
And night her shadowy veil hath spread 
O'er earth and sea ; 
When the pearly clouds, that float on high, 
Like angel-barks in the deep blue sky, 
Are tinged by the moon with silver light, 
And the stars like diamonds gem the night ; 
Then think of me. 


And when you pause where the bright streams flow, 
To list the tones of their music low, 

Or wander o’er the ancient hills, 

And catch the gleam of their sparkling rills, 


Gladsome and free ; 


Or rest thee ‘neath the forest shades, 

To pore o’er tales of the wild crusades, 

Or hang entranced on the poet's song, 

While “ Love’s young dreams” the memory throng ; 


Then think of me. 


And when you enter the house of prayer, 
And join the sacred service there, 
Now utter praise, with heart imbued 
With purest love and gratitude, 

Now bend the knee ; 
While, joining angels round the throne, 
Awed, you adore the Holy One ; 


Let a prayer for me with your worship blend, 


And while your orisons ascend, 
Think, think of me. 
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BY ANNA 


Port's immemorial theme, 

Material of Lover’s dream, 

Lily roseate dost thou seem, 
Month of May. 


Since on nurse’s arm I lay, 
{ have heard all voices say, 
How bright and gladsome was thy sway, 


Month of May. 


Universal is thy fame, 

Ushered in with loud acclaim, 

The Seasons’ Queen all lips proclaim 
Thee, merry May. 


Cowslip, pink and violet, 

Guelder-rose and mignonette, 

Gem thy virgin coronet, 
Month of May. 


Fleecy clouds beneath the blue, 
With golden sunbeams glancing through 
Rills that shine with silver hue ; 

Month of May— 


Humming-bee, and wild-bird winging 

Swiftly overhead, and singing 

While young leaves soft chimes are ringing ; 
Month of May— 


Joyous children crown'd with flowers, 
Welcoming thy sunny hours, 
Gaily sporting ’mid thy bowers ; 


Month of May: 


Such the pictures that we pnint, 

To the legends fair and quaint, 

That grace thy missal, floral Saint, 
Vestal May. 


Alns! alas! for poet’s theme, 
Alas! alas! for Lover’s dream, 
Alas! for all the joys that seem 

To crown thee, May. 


Each year I've watched thee in thy place ; 
Each year I've marked thy sure disgrace ; 
[ call thee “ humbug” to thy face, 

Month of May. 


Thy boasted flowers are all a trope 

Thou only hast within thy scope, 

A few poor buds that dare not ope, 
Month of May 
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IMPROMPTU ADDRESS TO THE MONTH OF MAY. 


BLACKWELL. 


Thy breath is cold; thine eyes are blear, 
Thy touch is raw and damp and drear, 
Thou art the chilliest of the year, 

Month of May. 


Bantling of winter and of spring, 

Disown'd of both thy drooping wing, 

Thou arta sullen, fretful thing, 
Month of May. 


How full of glooms thou art, and shades, 

Ask all the youths and all the maids, 

Who've been to meet thee in the glades, 
Month of May. 


When didst thou ever show a trace 

Of all thy poet-vaunted grace, 

Or greet them with a smiling face ; 
Month of May ? 


Dost thou not meet them with a frown, 

And rudeness worthier of a clown, 

Pouring thy peevish tears adown ; 
Month of May? 


Floating each child that with them goes, 

And sprinkling rain-drops on his nose, 

And spoiling all his Sunday clothes, 
Month of May? 


Whoso thy blighted hopes remembers, 

Would rather trust him to December's 

Honest frost and glowing embers, 
Month of May. 


I could not praise thee if I would ; 

There is no reason why I should, 

For thou art neither fair nor good, 
Month of May 


But fill the boast of ancient time, 

Redeem the promise of thy prime, 

And thou’lt have praise, both prose and rhyme, 
Month of May. 


Open the flowers with genial rays, 

Bring shining skies and sunny days, 

So will we crown thee with our lays, 
Month of Mav. 


And all the youths and maidens gay, 

And children in their merry play, 

Again shall hail thy dawning day, 
Month of May. 








THE PARAGON, 


OR 


THE GREAT HOUSE AND THE GATE HOUSE, 


BY 


ISABEL 


JOCELYN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Five years rolled away. Every year does its 
ppointed work, and many changes become per- 
ceptible in this part of a score. The groves around 
\rmond [ill had worn their green coronets in 
summer pride, and the regal robings of autumn in 
‘urn, and yet the beholder, looking on their height 
and span, would not have been struck with thought 
The great oaks still kept their stately 
phalanx unbroken, and the young saplings, that 
hung their feathery boughs here and there among 
them, did little to vary the outline. 
around lay just so sharply against the sky; the 
heavy walls stood in the same strength as of old ; 


f change. 
The steeps 


the gardens might have grown more luxuriant and 
tangled, but the fences were unimpaired, and the 
wuntains played away merrily from the grey stone 
vasins. The soft turf around the tall ash by the 
tateway had crept up closer around his trunk, and 
he mound cast up by his swelling roots had height- 
ened several inches; but no one noticed this, nor 
‘hat here and there the frosts had broken the 
round; and tiny quartz pebbles, long hidden.in 
the soil, lay out again on the surface, to glint 
vack the rays that fell on their sharp edges ; and 
‘ie many earths gathered together on the fertile 
terraces had fallen apart, and black loam lay stri- 
ate with yellow clay, while through the pores of 

ch cozed the bright, dry sand, strewing itself in 
‘any @ strange pattern on the beds and on the 
watd paths, 

I'he change was more perceptible in the ani- 
nate life. There seemed to have fallen on the 
rhole estate a spell of silence and solitude. The 
unit of its old possessor, for Mr. Armond had 
ven gathered to his fathers, still lay like a bless- 
‘gon the abundant fields; but those fields were 
“ant of laborers, and in the broad pastures grazed 
"Wer and rough-looking herds. The stables 
“pread their great roofs over only a pair of stout, 
‘wkward roans, used as often in the plough as the 
‘arage, and a frisky young pony, who capered 
‘round his sober mates, not oppressed, like these, 





vith the loss of the noble steeds who had once led 

ith them at those racks, nor dreading the echoes 
of the wind-swung doors, nor the rotten planks 
that left pitfalls in the dark floors. The house- 
dog slept at night upon the threshold, for the ken- 
nels were a lonely place ; and daytimes he wan- 
dered off to the village, where his old companions 
had taken up their quarters, coaxed away from 
their dul! home by the whistling boys who went 
by, or bestowed by the old gardener on some han- 
dy laborer, whom he was fain to call on to aid his 
feeble endeavors to keep down the rank growth ot 
weeds and branches. And though the poor, care- 
ful soul hardly guessed what mischievous teeth 
nibbled his young sprouts, the passer-by in the 
early morning would have chased off a flock of 
roguish rabbits, who dashed up their dead-bright 
eyes from under the leaves and were off in a 
twinkling to their burrows. ‘These were the ofl- 
spring of the pet bunnies old Mr. Armond had 
nursed for his dear little grandson, increased as 
much in the unmolested quictude of the place as 
in their native woods. And opal-winged and 
snowy doves hovered in clouds about the roofs, 
and rustled against the windows, and stalked 
across the lonely, leaf-strewn piazzas, shedding 
their down and plumes, which litter sorely tried 
Dame Peyrie’s patience when she came, once a 
week, with brooms and brushes, to clear away, 
and made the down-hearted creature sigh griev- 
ously at the sad aspect of the once gleeful man- 
sion. 

Enter—and among those great halls and high 
chambers the echo of your footsteps will return 
heavily on your ear, and there will seem to be a 
strange stir in your most guarded movements. It 
is because all around is so still, and that, though 
the drying air is sometimes let in to keep the 
mould from the rich furniture, the atmosphere is 
cold and dead. As you go up the staircase and 
through the passages above, the gloom falls on you 
like ague-fits ; vou see the light coming muddily 
through spider-curtained windows, or streaming 
through broken shutters upon the fading carpets, 
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and bleaching wall-paper. The fireplaces gape 


like emply black mouths, and the naked mantels 


are sooty and stained. Tread heavily on the gor- 
geous Wiltons, and from a thousand spiracles the 
smothering dust will rise up and with subtile pow- 
er infest your garments. It lies like a crust on 
the piled furniture, and shines in the folds of the 
curtains, which have become streaked with all 
varieties of rose-hues, and are growing ravelled 
and easy to tear. Ah! it is very distressing to 
see dust and silence gather so about beloved 
haunts! 

Yet in the heart of this great building is pre- 
served vital warmth and life, and from the cham- 
bers to the west often rings out a merry, childish 
shout, and at times the blithe mad-cap breaks 
bounds; and if it were in these merry times 
that you passed through the hall, you would rather 
think an elfin rout was revelling, and forget the 
blotted pressures of time’s fingers. You would 
meet him first—the fair young heir of Armond— 
a sunny head, with tossed curls shining, and glad 
eyes looking backward on the little troup he beck- 
ons along in his frolick processions. Two gentle 
village boys, infected with his joyousness, rush on 
after him, forgetful of their coarser jackets and 
ruder look, but obedient to his gestures, and sub- 
dued in their laughter. Then, spinning around 
as she runs, her hood fallen back, and her rigid 
handkerchief loose at the ends, her slimsy black 
skirts held up with one hand, and the grave-dig- 
ger’s smile on her wrinkled face, hurries along his 
old nurse ; and the merry little red-cheeked maid 
joins in the race, and they go like witches and 
fairies together, prancing and bounding and skim- 
ming over the broad floors, and hide in such outre 
places that they have to find themselves, and burst 
out, whooping and calling, till the house is alive 
with mirth. 

But when their glee has grown too uproarious, 
there glides in, like a shadow, a pale, sweet wo- 
man, with meek eyes and touching smiles, and 
voice whose tones quiver like an unstrung lute. 
As she came among them, young Armond 
would bound to her side and hush his maddest 
mood to welcome her. Perhaps she would take 
the lad’s hand and lead him through the picture 
gallery, pointing out his bold ancestors by name 
and memory of their deeds; or it might be, on a 
sunny day, that they would go down into some 
garden bower, where the locust hung its golden- 
flowered and Araby-breathing boughs over them, 
and seating them all around, the weary crone in 
the shadiest corner, the rosy village boys, who 
edged close to each other in their shy delight, on 
the green bank, with Frank flung at her feet, she 
would tell sweet tales of childhood’s prized pleas- 
ures, with cautious and gentle skill tempering the 
adventurous spirit of the dearer one, and prompt- 
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ing the more sluggish dispositions by praise of 
noble deeds. 

And sometimes you might have seen that slen 
der, dark-robed form, as, standing on the highee: 
step of the terrace, she watched the boy depart on 
his morning ride. She would linger while the 
old servant saw that the saddle was fixed, and the 
loving arms of her darling had been thrown around 
her neck in a warm caress; and though a dim 
shadowyness, that daily increased, almost taking 
from her the power of vision, prevented her from 
seeing how gracefully the agile pony carried his 
little rider over the long green slope and down the 
narrow, forest-shaded road, and how that merry 
rider capered through the village street, nov 
laying his bright cheek to the shaggy flank, 
now sitting bo!t upright, and urging him on with 
switch and stirrup, she lingered still, breathing 
prayerful wishes for his safe return, and grate 
ful thanks for the balmy air that enlivened her 
feeble pulse. 

Then she turns to her quiet boudoir. I do not 
know how it is, but with all its loneliness the room 
had a pleasant air. The sunshine pours in richly 
through vine-twigs and the beautiful leaves that 
make nestling places for the precious grape-clus 


ters. The furniture is plain and neat, and in on: 


| corner sits the little maid with her sewing, her 


hair smoothed fairly round her dimpled cheeks, 
and her heart busy with such dreams as perhaps 
even her quiet mistress has had in days agone. 
She sits silent as she sews, and smiles to herself a: 


| she thinks that perhaps Master Frank may bring 


her some word of the busy young carpenter whos« 
shop is at the turning of the street; and she blesses 
the boy and all his kin, and prays he may be like 
the old gentleman whose picture hangs above her 
on the wall. 

Thdt moveless shadow hanging upon the wa!! 
is all that remains of the fine old man; and the 
gentle shadow that steals so noiselessly through 
the haunted dwelling is all earth claims of his 
most idolized child. Fair flower of Armond, is 
this pale image thine? The first grievous sorrow 
of her maturer years, was the death of her honored 
sire. Five years ago, come winter, his healtl: 
began to fail rapidly, and he prophesied that the 
rills of the melting snow would pour into the loose 
earth in his new-made grave. It was just as the 
young violets opened their blue eyes among the 
thin grass spires that the sod was broken and his 
head laid on its last and lowliest pillow. It may 
be that the aged are never mourned for with that 
sharp and bitter grief which attends the sudden 
doom of the early-called. So languidly do their 
last years wear away—so gently are they detached 
from life, that their death-sleep seems only a pro- 
found repose which blesses them at the close of 3 
long and weary day. And yet while this peace- 











(ulness soothes us, a tender sorrow broods in our 
It is for ourselves we lament, and not 
for them. On us has fallen a sense of void and 
lose that must go with us to our own burial—a 
continual regret that the beloved form is missed 
from its accustomed seat—that the familiar voice 


hearts. 


will no more stir the air around us—that looks of 
aflection from eyes, beautiful in their benignity, 
shall dwell on us no more—and pangs that have a 
keenness peculiarly their own, that so much unre- 
quited love has gone down to the still chambers 
where we dare not follow to press repayment and 
return. 

Lucille, though sad and almost heart-broken, 


aroused herself to cheer the more moody spirit of | 


her brother. The generous emotions of his race 
were rife in the soul of Peter Armond, but an in- 
dulgent and easy life had made him sluggish of 
mind and unsteady of purpose. This grief unset- 
tled him and made him full of childish fancies ; the 
old homestead had a strange look; there was a 
solitary air about it, and its memories filled him 
with a gloom he could not overcome. The pret- 
ty syren to whom he had matched himsel! knew 
how to take advantage of this temper. She was 
full of life and gayety, and she did not see why this 
cloud should not pass over her husband as it had 
over her, lightly, as if impelled by April winds; 
she was wise perhaps to persuade him to leave 
home for a while and to travel, but away so long, 
bewitched with the fascinations of magnificent 
cities and various countries, they cared little to re- 
turn to their native land, and took up their abode 
inthe gay capital of France, seemingly forgetful 
of home and kin. The true-hearted girl, left 
alone in solitude, would not despond. Summer 
was coming, and her lover's ship expected in port. 
Almost before she dared to own to herself that she 
was watching his arrival, though her heart thrill- 
ec with every strange footstep, she received ti- 
dings that his ship was in the harbor, and that he, 
in the last and most feeble stage of consumption, 
had been carried to his mother’s dwelling to await 
the slow but sure coming of the spoiler. It hard- 
ly needs to say that ere life’s last flushings faded 
from his cheek, she was by his couch to comfort 
and bless. She knelt by his side with his thin 
and in hers, pouring out prayers for both—prayers 
ofagony and hope. With patient kindness she 
held the cup to his fevered lips, and smoothed 
back the damp, dark hair from his temples, and 
sung to him low, plaintive songs, whose echoes in 
dreams seemed like the hymning of angels; and 
when, at last, the faint throbbings of his noble 
heart could be no more perceived, when earthly 
happiness seemed gone for her, and loneliness was 
folded round her as a garment, her soul was ful! 
of grateful love to God, who had enabled her to be 
so much to her dying love; and from that hour 
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she looked forward gladly to the time they should 
meet in heaven. 

“T will make me no more idols,” she said, as 
she pressed her lips to the cold, white brow, so 
beautiful even in death. 
more idols.” 


“T will make me no 
But when she crossed the threshold 
of her home again, and young Frank, bold and 
buoyant as he was in his childish beauty, sprang 
out to meet her with dew-filled eyes, and held her 
captive in his arms, and kissed her tears away with 
such ardent, earnest love, how could she but turn 
to the boy, and lavish on him the unspent treas- 
ures of her overflowing heart? So they lived to- 
gether in the lonely house that Armond Hill was 
now to be, for the world felt there was something 
sacred in her affliction and molested her not; and 
she was his monitress and friend, and true mother, 
and he a most docile child. 


CHAPTER V. 

Five years—how smal! a time it seems—and 
yet only five years ago, a slender girl, with no 
available wealth, save a cool, collected mind, and 
a voice the Peris might have envied, left the poor 
shelter of Dame Peyrie’s roof, and now, before that 
door is an elegant travelling carriage, and from it 
a dark, lithe foreigner is handing a beautiful lady, 
while the dame, on the step of the porch, peers 
through her specs and wonders, as we, how that 
poor, cold-hearted girl and this lovely woman 
with her fascinating smiles and surroundings of 
luxury, can be one and the same person. 

This indeed appears magic ; but, after all, there 
is not so much change as one at first might think. 
She turns to give ordere to her coachman, and it 
is with the same proud turning of the head, and 
the same imperious waving of the hand by which 
Amy Rushbrook was ever known. 
saw her she has become a successful cantatrice, 
and has returned from a foreign tour, her ambi- 
tious cravings satisfied, and abundantly supplied 
with that wealth she had so long felt a necessity 
of her nature. 

She was well pleased with herself, and could af.- 
ford to lavish smiles and be considerate to the 
humble. A few last words to Signor D., who 
attended her on her journeys, a most faithful and 
unassuming escort, and the superb cabriolet drove 
back toward the village, and Amy, led by the 
dame, entered the chamber she had once occupied, 
and seating herself on one of its faded tabourets, 
she bid Dame Peyrie take a chair near her, and in 
an agitated voice required her to tell all that had 
befallen the Armond family since she had been 
away. 

It was but natural of the dame to tell first of 
her own troubles and pains; how her brisk limbs 
had lost their elastic play, and her senses were 
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growing dull as years wore on her; and how 
Grouty John was getting decrepid—not that he 
was so grouty now, but perhaps the young lady 
might remember the village people had named him 
so, because he had been peevish and violent, and 
names will stick, though he did not deserve his 
now, being very much beat down, and softened by 
Master Charlie’s death ; and so 
mournful, that it made her heart sore, and full of 
feelings to see him; and who, she said, could keep 
courage when such melancholy had come over the 


so beat down 


great house—the young master and mistress away 
in foreign parts, and Miss Lucille striving with 
grief alone, and terrible sorrow she had for one so 
young and tender. ”’T'was well that tears poured 
from under her grey lids, hindering her sight, for 
the deep eyes fixed on her with the most intense 
expression of interest would have puzzled her. As it 
was, she wept, and narrated and wept again, tll her 
apron was wet, and then she chirked up, and said 
the free flow of tears had done her good, and she 
hobbled away to get some refreshment for her guest. 

Amy felt that her heart was breaking, and the 
moment she was alone the pent-up anguish of her 
soul burst forth in a profuse weeping; she buried 
her head in her hands and sobbed aloud. It was 
a deeper suffering than she had ever yet known 
that wrung her heart, and yet it seemed that in 
her participation of another’s woes, and in her 
kindly sympathy, a blessing had fallen on her own 
spirit. So lovely was her aspect and so gentle her 
demeanor, that, when the dame returned with her 
salver, she came closer to her than she had ever 
dared before, and coaxed her softly with endear- 
ing names to taste the brown cakes and the fra- 
grant tea. Amy marked her kindness with droop- 
ing, tear-burdened lids and nervous lips, and ac- 
cepted the food with an affectionate gesture ; then 
gathering courage again she questioned her far- 
ther, and listened till the old woman’s story had 
all the force of a spiritual lesson ; and late remorse 
and benumbed affections quickened into life as she 
heard how the sweet friend of her early days had 
been, like the pure silver, refined in the furnace of 
affliction. 

«I must see her—let us go to her!” cried she, 
starting up. 

“Stay till [ have told you all,” answered the 
dame, “ for the worst is yet tobe told. The vine 
may lose many branches, but when you unbind its 
jast tendrils it must fall. i have told that for a 
long time Miss Armond has been blind—the sight 
all shut out from those pretty eyes—she cannot see 
her father’s picture, which was so long a comfort 
to her, nor read, nor broider. It’s a woful thing to 
see her when she calls them all around her for 
the morning prayer, for we know, though she bends 
her head toward the book she does not see the 


words. Well, she has lived through all content ; 


when I say content you must not think of the con- 
tentment of those who submit because they cannot 
do otherwise.” 

‘“*Not Shylock ‘ content, 
and Dame Peyrie went on— 

‘“‘She is more than content, she is happy ; and 
though sometimes she grows faint suddenly, and 
her strength seems all gone, she will be lifted up 
again, and walk among us in the same calm, holy 
way. Youremember little Frank, Mr. Peter’s el. 
dest son? He wassleft with her when his parents 
went abroad, and she has had him under her care, 
and tended him like an own mother. It was love. 
ly to see the lad’s pity for her when she became 
blind ; he would sit and read to her, and never, 
never quit her, and he had learned to lead her 
easily along, and to describe the people they met 
in their walks, and the sights that were new to 
him, and to tell her of all that happened among the 
poor people—she always loved the poor—and he 
was almost as good as eyes, and ears, and feet, to 
her; and now ke has been taken away. Some- 
how she had not calculated on this, and it came on 
her like a stroke. It is natural enough for Mr. 
Peter to want his son with him, but it’s a grievous 
pity he could not have been left, when he was so 
useful and happy, and learning so much good.” 

« Poor Lucille ! and how does she bear this ?” 

“She speaks little now; they say her heart is 
in heaven. When she bade Frank farewell, she 
gave him much precious counsel, and soothed 
him—for he almost refused to leave her--by speak- 
ing of hts mother and his filial duty. But whenhe 
was gone, and she heard the gate swing to with 
a heavy clang—for old John is weakly now-a- 
days—-she fell in a swoon on the floor and it was 
an hour before she revived.’ 

Amy felt a solemn thrill as she stood again in 
that lofty hall ; and gloomy awe stole over her as 
she thought of the changed fortunes of the family. 
She had heard in Paris that Armond was living in 
great extravagance, and that he was about to part 
with this fine property, once his and his father's 
pride. She longed, yet dreaded to see Lucille ; 
and fearing the lax chords of her frail being might 
be disturbed should she be suddenly warned of her 
coming, she sent Dame Peyrie with a caution to 
break it gently to her. 

The door of the music room was open, a furni- 
ture dealer had been in to price one of the costly 
instruments. She entered, withdrawing her glove 
to run her fingers over the tempting keys. For 
several minutes the dame did not return, and with 
a musician’s habit and to drown her inquietude, 
she touched the keys again, and warbled one of 
her favorite cantatas, thinking, perhaps, of one, 
whose ear dwelling on the strain, had been melted 
to deep and adoring love for the singer. A ten- 
der sweetness enriched the cadence, and as she 


%% 


murmured Amy, 
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sighed away the closing note a step was heard, 
and a figure drest in sombre weeds, with pale 
brow and a dark fillet across her eyes, came light- 
iyintothe room. ‘The lips were parted, as though 
ame exclamation of surprise was to burst from 
them; the lace on the bosom of her robe rose and 
fell as if some wild emotion stirred the heart be- 
neath. She came toward Amy, stretching out 
her hands to avert danger from her steps, and lay- 
ing her soft palm on her features, sank wembling 
into her arms. ot 

« Tell me, dear lady,” said she, as Amy ipeVain 
essayed to speak, “are you not my own Amy, my 
own proud, beautiful Amy, who a go long peen 
away from me?” 

“Tam your Amy, Lucille, “hetobed ; your hum- 
bled Amy. i come t#& you to ike forgivences for 
the cold temper with wi dee I slighted your love, 
and entered on a course tify you sé distrusted and 
hated.” 

“Oh, let the riaat/be dead, haw, let it be strew- 
ed with the ashes of forgetfulness. I repined and 
grieved—you cansot dream how bitterly—when I 
found you had left the peaceful cottage to wander 
[ knew not where, and tread with ignoble souls. 
Better sojatude than that, Amy; but I could not 
jiame vou harshiy, dear; you were too aspiring in 
pirit te 9e caged like the idle dove.” 

Amy embraced her fervently, and replied to her 
nqurries. 

{ cannot see you, dear, though I have heard 

em say your figure has a fuller majesty, and I 
‘ark a power that is too thrilling to be described, 
n your voice. You have come to me in my hour 
need; now, lay your hand in mine and prom- 
seto leave me nomore. You know] ama child- 
ish thing, and must have some faithful breast to 
It is very sad to be alone here with 
none to love and tend me. Say, Amy, will you 
stay with me? Oh, promise that you will not for- 
sake me.” 

“So help me heaven, I will not,’ exclaimed 
Amy, earnestly ; and then, when Lucille’s happy 
caress was round her, she feared her resolution 
vas too hasty. She had been engaged to sing 
hrough the winter in one of the most fashionable 
‘oncert rooms of the day, and an exorbiiant sala- 
ty had been promised to her. This thought she 
repelled, and with willing self-sacrifice she said 
to herself, “I will sell my carriage and jewels, 
and I shall have enough to share even with Lu- 
cille, should need so require.” And then came 
another feeling. Godfrey Foliott, carried away 
by her charms—superior to all prejudices of sta- 
tion—had besought her to become his wife. In 
personal appearance, in rank, in mind and tem- 
per, he was all the most fastidious woman could 
desire. He had been devoted to her since the 
fvening she had sung to him in the gate-house, 
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a 
and how could she refuse him? She knew she 
loved and henered hina, but she had always cha- 
rily received hig attentions, an! was in this t 
generous to accesie to his wishes. She beygge: 


him to take tisne, and patiently consider what | 


it 
i 


was doing. She dare d not let him make he: hi 
H wile, fea ving lest, in more dispassionate days, he 
| might regret having Stoop d to one whose very 


——— 


brilliancy@nd genius was what the h ippier and 


4 amore gently nurtured of her sex shrank from : 
1 . , ie 
|). diagrace. He» would not hear her say this. He 
i! agked ifhe was a wayward boy who did not kno 
Whi ; [= 
his own mind, or aman who had tried the worl 


' 
and himse!f, and knew where aud how to choose 
He plead with her to be just to him, and not sacri 


fice their hap; mess to suc h scrup! les: but she bade 


} } 


him wateh her narrowly, and think of her as set 
apart trom other women, as not possessing the 
softer virtues that render home happy—-and ther 
love her if he could. Yet, now, with the fervent 


words of his last farewell fresh in ber men ory, s 


sheathed in her arms that desolate girl; and as she 
Kept repeating, “ Amy, do not leave me,” the an 
swer sti!] was, “ Nay, nay, though all have Jet 
thee, yet will not I leave thee.” 

In her new sphere she found much to do, an 


her rare inventive 


powers were taxed to settle a! 
things aright. Signor D. was sent to inforr 
the managers of her new decision, and ier 
satisfy them for any losses that might acerur 
through the disappointment. What remaine 


after her debts were } 
She had been liv 


her style of living 


uid, was litthe—very little 


rites, and show V i 
y kind in Mr. Fe 
plans 

As a friend or 


pe 
ish to her fay 
It was ve 
ard of her 


liott as soon as he he to come! 


her, offering his useful services 


a lover, he was unequalled; and, perhaps, ther 
grew more affection and real trust between then 
as they wandered together under the shadowy oaks 
or with one common impulse cheered and soothe: 
their tender charge. 

And she, treading almost upon the confines of tl 
grave, looked back on them with gratefal love tha: 
} b] Weak, timid 


ka blessing. 
she 


had 
f earth many a solemn and 


‘ 


1.1 
ne 


contained anunspes 


and tremu!eus as she grown to be, taught 
those wise children o 
Ch fthe beatitude a, she openec 
her pale lips but to teach it “ the 
and “ they that mourn sha! 
that Foliot: 


promised to come to then 


glorious truth. itd 


th: 


thei pure it 
heart shall see God,” 
It ws 


and 


be comforted.” s with regret 
took his leave, 
again ere long 

Spring went by, and summer, and Lucille and 
Amy lived in sweet companionship. When the 
glory of autumn was shed on the embrowned woods 
and the full streams ran rushingly to the river, the 
two stood at the high windows of the library, and 
rich landseape, painted it 
On hex 


Amy looking out on the 
in glowing language to the destitute one 
15 





Soe age 


\ 


mind’s sensitive retina ghe distinguished the hills 
all gorgeous with purple bloom-—the trees that 
stood up in spiry green, or 800k golden locks to 
the caressing breeze—the trailin.z vines, crimson as 
if the juice of the grape had bathed their roots, 
and large bright leaves of lowly shratky which glit- 
tered like flowers in the underglade. She saw, in 
fancy, the white village hidden in the-vale “aga 
lark’s nest in a furrow,” and the sweeping Hudson 


with its flashing sails and purple shadows; and far || envy to brood one moment in your hearts, 


below, the grey church rising out of the tall groves. 


lhe parsonage, she told Amy, was a cheerfal- | 
home, for blithe Meta Varney was the young || 
‘lergyman’s wife, and a fund mother to the rosy | 


children ; and the violet sky bending over all, and 
the atmosphere colored like youthful fantasies with 
shifting lights most rarely rich over the Highland 
slens—these all were pictured to her. 

She listened eagerly, as though it was the last 
time that this beautiful scene should be present to 
her senses, for a message had come from Armond, 
saying that the dwelling of his fathers had passed 
out of his hands and his sister must find another 
home. 


, 


“Tam far beyond grief now,” she answered to 
Amy’s condolements ; “ but it would have been my 
wish to die here in my own dear home and be laid 
beside my father. But come, the sunshine is warm, 
and I know the lingering summer has stolen this day 
from autumn: come with me to the window and 
map out the fair view, that I, dying among 
strangers, may remember how beaatiful were the 
scenes familiar to my childhood.” 

“Tush!” said she, as Amy went on depicting 
with graceful ease. “ Hush! I hear the ringing 
sounds of hoofs on the stony ground below. Look ! 
it should be where the old woods hung so thickly 
over the road; but they tell me those woods are 
‘ut away—ha! do you not hear it?” 

Amy bent from the casement to wave her 
snowy kerchief to Foliott, who was coming rapidly 
up the bridle-path on a noble horse. In little time 
he had flung the reins out of-his hand and received 


TO A PINK 


Yes! lovely little perfumed flower, 
Ill cherish thee with tender care, 

To smile o’er many a future hour, 
Like her who then shali be afar. 


Thy blush shall mind me of the glow, 
That mantled in her blooming cheek, 

The fragrance, that thy bel!s bestow, 
Of all her spirit’s sweetness speak. 
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her blushful welcome with the air of one who 
brings important tidings. 

“ Tt is into my hands this estate has fallen,” he 
said, as soon as they were alone, “ and Lucille need 
not leave her home, nor you be parted from her. 
Be it my care to repair neglects and relieve the 
distress among the tenantry ; and in this you will 
aid me, for you must now be mistress here.” 

Mistress of Armond Hill! oh ye, who allow 


think how the possessions you covet might one 
dayscome to you likea curse. Mistress of Armond 
Hill, beloved, cherished, and happy, while that 
drooping Aower on her bosom had seen all her 
blissful dreamas fade into utter nothingness, and 
was perishing from earth! Alas, that it was so, 
and she would have gladly given up all to restore 
health and joy to the dying girl. True, none of 
these trials had been brought by her intervention, 
no hand of earth had part in them, yet Amy hated 
herself that she had been so ewil-minded ; and if she 
could have rolled back the years and seen again 
the rose-lipped beauty and id@bin her father’s hall, 
she would have bowed hersel€ @%dwell unnosed 
and unloved in the humble gate-housep. 

But it is with wiser purposes than “te can 
fathom that one is depressed and anather exalted: 
and when the penitent Amy knelt beside \Lucille’s 
dying bed, she took to her heart a lessor more 
precious than any unsanctified dispensation could 
bestow. She saw rays of immortal glory bean on 
that pallid face, and the clasping of the joyful 
hands as the angel’s call summoned her to arike 
and depart. ‘The breath passed slowly but peace. 
fully away, and the marble features retained thet 
seraph leveliness. Foliott and Amy, whose bands 
she had joined in dying, kept the solemn night- 
watch beside the pulseless clay. They spoke of 
the daily beauty of her life, and of the guileless and 
trustful temper of her soul. 

“In her bright youth she dwelt among us— 
earth’s loveliest paragon ; but now, ’tis truer praise 
to say— Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’” 


HYACINTH. 


RECEIVED FROM A FEMALE FRIEND AT PARTING. 


And when I mark thy fading smile, 
And sigh that hers has vanished too, 

Fond Hope shall still my heart beguile, 
And pledge its gladness to renew. 


Thy transient graces may decay, 
And leave not e’en a wreck behind, 
But hers shall never fade away, 
Till memory perish with the mind. 
Ep. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIAN. 


II.—CHLOROFORM. 


+weer  - 


One very pleasant, spring-like day, near the close 
{ January, I was requested to call at No. —, 
lace, the messenger stating that, if convenient, I 
might make the visit at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, as 
the lady who desired my attendance would be then 
it home. This was rather an unusual summons, 
as my services were generally required for persons 
confined within doors, ifnot to their beds. It makes 
little difference to the physician, however, whether 
his patients are really sick or only afflicted with im- 
iginary ills, but that difference, small as it is, some- 
times induces a preference for practice with the 
latter cluss, as the danger of losing them is more 
remote, and the bill for services rendered will fill 
more pages and be paid with better feeling and 
greater punctuality. This view of the subject 
being likely to involve a consideration of the code 
of medical ethics, may not be duly appreciated by 
the public. I shall therefore waive its further dis- 
cussion at present and proceed with the narrative. 

Punctual to the hour, I rang the bell at the num- 
ber designated in Place, and was ushered 
into the parlor by a servant, who promised to in- 
form the lady that Dr. B. had arrived according to 
her request. 

During the few minutes that elapsed before my 
patient made her appearance, I was engaged in 
examining a drawing-book lying open on a table, 
which had been rolled to a position where the light 
ofa front window might fall full upon it. The 
drawings were exquisitely finished, and the colors 
so delicately applied that at a little distance the 
copy of the artist absolutely rivalled some speci- 
mens of the Polygati Cordati which rested on the 
leaf by its side. T'wo unopened letters addressed 
'o Miss E. were lying on the table. The room 
was luxuriously furnished, and several fine paint- 
ings, copies from the ancient masters, hung against 
the wall. Presently a light step was heard ap- 
proaching, and a young lady entered, remarking 
with a smile— 

“Dr. B., I presume ; I must introduce my- 
self; Miss E. You have rather a wild patient to- 
day, Doctor ; but no matter, you have sober ones 
enough, I suppose,” and she invited me to be seated. 

“ Doctor,” resumed Miss E., “I have sent for 
you to consult about a matter rather novel. I have 





| a tumor situated on the left shoulder, which, with- 


= 


in the last two months has been rapidly increasing 
in size. I first discovered it about four years ago ; 
it was then merely a small prominence, but I have 
never, until lately, had any fears. Now I suppose 
an operation must be performed for its remova!, 
and the sooner it is done the less, in all probabili- 
ty, I shall have to sutier.” 

“ True,’ Lanswered, “and there will be no 
danger, as your general health appears to be good, 
and tumors located in that neighborhood are rare- 
ly malignant in character, but an examination will 
settle the question at once.” 

“T have had Dr. W., the surgeon, to see it,” 
she replied, “ and he has given his opinion that no 
danger and but litile pain will attend the opera- 
tion ; but, Doctor, I did not send for you coxcerning 
that,” and she smiled, evidently confused. ‘I am 
almost ashamed to tell you why I wanted your ad- 
vice, but bh must, even at the risk of your consider- 
ing me foolish. Jam afraid 1 cannot endure the 
pain, notwithstanding the assurances of Dr. W., 
and I wanted to have your opinion whether there 
would be any danger in taking the Chloroform ?” 

“ Why, Miss E ,” was my reply, astonished at 
the object for which I had been sent, “ it is a very 
difficult matter for physicians to judge whether the 
inhalation of this powerful agent will be safe or 
otherwise, as its eflects have in numerous instances 
confounded a!| the reasons derived a priori from an 
investigation of temperamentyhabit and condition.” 

“Then there may be danger you think, Doctor, 
in every case !”” 

“ Yes; we cannot tell in advance what may be 
the result, but the presumption is that you would 


not experience any serious evil from its use, forthe 





rule, which some have established is, if I mistake 
not, that it can be used with safety, and fatal con- 
sequences are considered as exceptions.” 

‘«‘ But, Doctor, my case then might be classed 
with the exceptions; the thought of the bare possi- 
bility makes me shudder.” 

“ You must not be alarmed so easily, Miss E,” 
I replied ; “but my opinion candidly is this, that 
Chloroform is a dangerous agent, and its use should 
be limited to cases of capital operations, or when 
the suffering is thought to be above human endu- 
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rance, and my advice to you is frankly given, not 
to use it, but to make up your mind to bear the 
pain, which will not be very great, as the operation 
will be speedily performed, and you will have your 
senses in that trying moment unclouded.” 

While [was speaking, Miss £2. had been walk- 
ing backward and forward across the parlor. In 
coing near the table where the book of drawings 
lay open, her eye caught sight of the letters, which 
had been left by the postman but a short time be- 
fore my visit. She took up one and gazed anx- 
ionsly at the superscription, and then tore it open 
and commenced reading, apparently forgetful of 
the subject of our conversation. A rich glow 
mantled her cheek as her eye ran over its con- 
tents 

“ Forgive me, Doctor,” she exclaimed, closing 
the letter; “my conduct must appear extremely 
rude, but this letter is from a friend in England 
who is about returning home and [ was anxious to 
know the time. J must have the operation per- 
formed very soon, and then if I should not have 
courage to submit—why, Doctor, the very thought 
of the knife almost maddensme. I know I shall 
never muster fortitude to endure it;” and she 
showed signs of great agitation 

The conference here ended, and lhavisg reeeiv- 
ed a generous fee I returned home. Miss . was 
about nineteen, tall, but of slight figure, with dark 
eyes and hair, fine expression of countenance, 
manners highly polished, and mind richJy cultiva- 
ted. There was a charm in her conversation un- 
usually attractive, arising from the union of a bril- 
liant intellect with great beauty of person. I af- 
terward learned that she was engaged toa Mr. 
R.,a young gentleman of fortune, who was now 
abroad completing his education by making the 
tour of Europe. The wedding was to be solem- 
nized as soon as he returned, and the letter she 
had just read contained the welcome news that he 
might be expected by the next steamer from Liv- 
erpool. 

Four days after my visit to Miss E. I was sum- 
moned in great haste to her residence. When I 
arrived [ found the house in the utmost confusion ; 
the front door was open and servants were running 
in every direction. 

“Is this a doctor?” exclaimed a servant girl, 
meeting me as I entered the door ;‘* if so, then gO 
up stairs, for God’s sake, for my young mistress is 
dead ;” and she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

I ran up stairs, and seeing a crowd around a door 
near at hand, made an opening and gained access 
to a room without much ceremony. 

The first person I saw on entering was Dr. W. 
He appeared to be much alarmed, a thing unusual 
with him, as the profession are well aware. 

“Dr. B,” said he, “ we have singular work 





here. Miss E. tock the Chloroform—only twenty- 
five drops. I am afraid she is gone past recovery.’ 


I took Miss E.’s hand, but found no pulsation, 
wound had been made by Dr. W. in opening the 
temporal artery—no pulsation there. A looking. 
glass was procured and held before her mouth, but 
no vapor disturbed its surface. 


I placed my finger on her temple, where a slight 


Miss E. had determined on having the operation 
performed before Mr. R. arrived, and not havin 
nerve sufficient to undergo the pain, she had conelu- 


y 
~ 


ded to run the hazard of inhaling the Chloroform 
Dr. W., an eminent surgeon, was selected to op- 
erate, and he also advised Miss E. not to use any 
agent to produce insensibility, but his objections 
were overruled. The Chloroform was adminis- 
tered, the tumor removed and the dressings app’ ied, 
but Miss E. gave no signs of returning conscious- 
ness. Dr. W. became alarmed and requested 
counsel, and I was sent for, as she had informed 
her father, in making arrangements for the opera- 
tion, that if any unpleasant circumstances trans- 
pired she wanted my attendance. 

A nuniber of females having been drawn to the 
spot by the news of this strange calamity, we 
placed the unfortunate patient in their charge, di- 
recting first the immediate use of a warm bath, 
then frictions with the Tinetura Capsici. In the 
mean time the house was cleared of all the rest but 
the physicians and those connected with the fami- 
ly. .A crowd remained in the street opposite, 
which was finally dispersed by the police. The 
operation was performed at one o'clock, P. M., and 
the treatment above described was continued with 
but little interruption until six. We then ordered 
her to be placed ina warm bed, which being done, 
we again entered the chamber, 

Miss E. did not wear the look of death, but of 
repose. ‘There was pallidity, but not the bleached 
appearance attending exsanguination. The eyes 
were closed as in slumber. She appeared as ifthe 
powers of life had been suddenly arrested—so sud- 
denly that no time was permitted toelapse between 
the excitement of health and the quietude of per- 
fect insensibility—not time even for the least change 
of expression—as though the lightning’s stroke had 
stilled but not defaced this rare specimen of earth's 
loveliness. The body was warm and the joints 
flexible, and if the breathing had not been suspend- 
ed, the observer would have pronounced her in a 
state of quiet sleep. ‘To us, who knew something 
about the laws of organic life, the illusions of ap- 
pearance had no influence. We had but few 
doubts about the fatality of the issue ; still we had 
doubts, and were determined not to suspend our 
efforts at resuscitation until palpable signs of de- 
composition became manifest. Dr. W. had to 
make some visits which could not be postponed, 
and I remained during the night, watching with 
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the keenest avidity for the first sign of returning 
animation. 

The parents of Miss E. were prostrated with 
srief and unable to render any assistance. I have 
often observed that parents are unsafe counsellors 
when their children are subjects of disease, and it 
isa well known fact that physicians cannot pre- 
scribe for their own families. ‘The reason is ob- 
vious. Deep solicitude unfits the mind for calm 
inquiry and the exercise of sound discretion. Mrs. 
E. was naturally of a feeble constitution, and this 
sudden calamity was more than she could well 
support ; she was accordingly consigned to her own 
apartment, Where she remained a close prisoner for 
many weary days and nights. Mr. E. made great 
efforts at composure, but his suffering was most in- 
tense ; during the whole of this night I could hear 
his restless tread in the adjoining room as he paced 
the floor, occasionally intermitting to inquire if any 
change had taken place. Josephine, the only re- 
maining member of this afflicted family, near four- 
teen years of age, appeared to have been struck 
speechless when she was informed that Miss E. did 
notrevive. Although naturally of a lively, talkative 
disposition, pot a whisper now passed her lips; her 
eye, when in the chamber, was constantly resting 
on the placid features of her sister, and not a tear 
fell or sigh escaped to give relief to her feelings, 
Like 
Miss E., Josephine was eminently beautiful, and 
her look, so wildly, feverishly anxious, illustrated 
most forcibly the strength of that unselfish affec- 
tion existing between sisters before separation and 
change weaken its power. 

My watch was in vain. In the morning, at eight 
o'clock, when Dr. W. returned, the body was in 
the same condition as when he left the evening 
I now retired to take a few hours’ rest, 
leaving instructions to be called instantly if any 
change occurred. I had my sleep and returned. 
The curtains had been withdrawn, to admit as 
much light as possible, and Dr. W. was examining 
the countenance of Miss. E. 

“Tt may be all fancy,” he remarked, as I came 
in, “but I thought I perceived a slight flush on her 
left cheek. It may be owing, however, to the di- 
rection in which the light falls on her counte- 
nance.” 


wrought up to the highest pitch of anxiety. 


previous, 


Upon a close examination, I too fancied that I 
could distinguish something like the faint penciling 
of nature occasionally observable on the peach, so 
delicate as to be almost transparent. Here there 
was a slight cause for hope, slight enough to be 
sure, but under the circumstances not to be disre- 
garded; and Dr. W. and myself were accordingly 
soon engaged in comparing opinions as to the future 
On a careful consideration of 
all the remedies indicated in cases of suspended 
‘imation, we agreed for the present to renew the 


medical discipline. 
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treatment adopted on the preceding evening, and 
directed that every attention should be given to 
have the body kept in a warm state. Several com- 
petent nueses had been procured, and everything 
that affection prompted and wealth could furnish 
was almost anticipated, so great was the anxiety 
to have every means adopted that could furnish a 
hope, however slight, of ultimate success. 

During the course of this day three physicians, 
celebrated for their skill and experience, were call- 
ed in to give Dr. W. and myself the benefit of their 
opinions. But with regard to all who sat around 
this board of consultation, experience, the great 
teacher in relation to cases like the one before us, 
was wanting, and I presume the same remark 
would apply to every member of the Medical Fac- 
ulty in this city. Accounts of extremely protract- 
ed cases of suspended vitality are often paraded in 
the public journals, but when the evidence on which 
such strange occurrences are made to rest, is sifted, 
little reliance can be placed upon their accuracy. 
Therefore, when a case like the present arises, the 
treatment must be in a great measure empirical. 
So thought this highly intelligent board, and for the 
additional reason that the action of Chloroform is 
not well understood. With respect to the modus 
operandi of most of the preparations used in medi- 
cine the profession is presumed to be acquainted, 
and when evil eflects follow their use, remedies 
founded upon this knowledge are pointed out. 
Here is a new anesthetic agent, sudden and pow- 
erful in its operation, lessening or prostrating the 
sensibility of the nervous system, but not always 
affecting the mind, staying the but 
Whether these phe hnom- 


wheels of life 
leaving the intellect free. 
ena are always dependent upon chemical changes 
wrought in the blood, or whether, occasi: nally, upon 
simple exhaustion of the vital principle, are ques- 
tions to be answered hereafter, when medical 
knowledge becomes enriched from the details of a 
sufficiency of post mortem examinations. ‘The 
board of consultation adjourned to meet again on 
the ensuing day, without recommending anything 
material in addition to the treatment then in prac- 
tice. 

The second day after the operation ha 
come. Nochange had taken plece, with the excep- 
tion of the disappearance of the slight blush we had 
the The body retained its 
warmth, and the countenance ex 


l now 


noticed on cheek. 
hibited the 


At the me eting of 


saine 
happy expression of quiet rest 
the medical advisers it was suggested by Dr. W., 
and the suggestion promptly acceded to, to try the 
use of galvanism. A machine was procured and 
immediate preparations were made to use it. Aro- 
matic wine, spirits of ammonia and other stimu- 


he used if the 


lants were placed near at hand, to 
battery had any influence 
When the instrument had been adjusted and Dr. 


in restoring vitality. 
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W. was about to apply the wires, Josephine, who 
had been lingering about the room, came to the 
bedside and took hold of her sister’s hand. All 
eyes were directed to the countenance éf the pa- 
tient, to see if there remained irritability of the mus- 
cular system sufficient to be affected by the electric 
current. The wires were applied, and almost in- 
stantaneously Josephine uttered a piercing cry and 
fell fainting to the floor. The confusion attending 
this unforeseen event interrupted the experiment, 
and perhaps was the cause of complete failure. 
When Josephine had recovered and was sufficient- 
ly composed to give an account of the cause of her 
alarm, she stated that at the moment the wires 
were applied she felta strong grasp from her sis- 
ter’s hand. The electric apparatus was again put 
in motion and continued for a long time. I held 
Miss I.’s hand carefully all the while, to distin- 
guish, if possible, the least muscular movement, 
but all susceptibility to be affected by the electric 
current appeared to have been Jost, and we were 
reluctantly compelled to abandon any further use 
of the instrument. Disappointed and almost cis- 
heartened, yet with another feeble ray of hope, 
suddenly lit up, we separated with the understand- 
ing that we should assemble at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely the next day. 

Dr. W. remained with the patient, and I re- 
turned home, to recruit my wasted energies with a 
quiet night’s rest. At eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing, as I was about making a few visits to some 
patients whose cases had been neglected, my at- 
tention was arrested by some newsboys crying— 
“The Extra Sun—news by the Hibernia—more 
failures in London,” ete. Having purchased a 
copy, I made my morning calls, and then proceed- 
ed to the residence of Mr. EF. This was the third 
day, and I found on arriving that the condition of 
Miss EF. was unchanged in the least particular. 
Further treatment was intermitted until twelve 
o'clock, when my associates were to assemble. I 
had been reading the extra paper, and had laid it 
on a table in the hall, where it appears Mr. &. 
found it, for I heard him remark to his daughter in 
the next room, * Alas! Josephine, what a meet- 
ing we shall have! The name of Mr. R. is in the 
list of passengers by the Hibernia, and he will be 
here in the course of the day.” 

Who was Mr. R.?) Was he engaged to Miss 
E..?—were questions that arose in my mind, as I 
recollected the affair of the letter, on the occasion 
of my first visit. If there have been love passages 
between these parties, the one living and full of 
hope, the other stricken nigh if not beyond the 
possibility of recovery, what fearful scenes await! 

Put to the consultation. 


One of our number recited the case of a person, | 


who, for some capital offence, had been executed 
by hanging, and whose body was handed over to 


the surgeons, and placed upon the dissecting table 


An incision made on the breast with the scalpe! 
was followed by a slight flow of blood ; the circula- 
tion was thus renewed, and life restored for a brief 
season. Also, of a cataleptic girl, related by the 
Abbe Menon, who was doomed to dissection ; the 
first stroke of the scalpel awoke her, and she 
lived. He followed by suggesting the propriety of 
trying the knife in the case before us, as the con- 
dition of the body was favorable, and no harm 
could result. The majority of the board, without 
deciding on the proposition, concluded to delay the 
experiment fora day or two. No essential varia- 
tion in the management was recommended, and 
the board broke up to meet again on the following 
day, unless sooner called together by circuwn- 
stances that might intervene. 

Another cause of excitement had arisen before 
the close of this day, by the appearance of Mr. R 
I was not present when he arrived, but I was in- 
formed that he came to the door in all the anima- 
tion natural to a warm affection, expecting to 
meet his betrothed in the full possession of health 
and happiness. His impatient ring was answered 
by a servant, stationed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the alarming intelligence which was in reserve 
from reaching him, from any other source than 
through Mr. f. He was admitted and conducted 
in silence ‘to the parlor, where, after a few mo- 
ments, Mr. E. joined him. 

Mr. R. was somewhat disturbed at the blank 
and mysterious looks of the servant, and when Mr 
E. entered, with a countenance betokening the 
deepest sorrow, he became thoroughly alarmed, 
and anticipated in his mind the recital of some 
terrible calamity. But he was not prepared for 
the intelligence, communicated in a slow and fal- 
tering manner by Mr. E., of the living death of 
her he loved most on earth. If he had heard that 
her regard for him had cooled, and that she had 
transferred her love to another, or of her sudden 
death and burial, the shock, severe as it might be, 
could have been borne, and hope crushed might live 
again ; but to learn that, in all probability, her 
mind, active and intelligent as ever, was impris- 
oned in its earthly temple, from which the pulsa- 
tions of existence had departed forever—his senses 
for the time reeled, and it was with great difficulty 
that he was prevented from rushing into her room, 
where his uncontrolled excitement might have ter- 
minated in confirmed madness. 

It waseleven o’clock in the evening. Josephine 
was watching by the side of her sleeping sister ; 
Mr. E. was snatching a few moments’ rest on @ 
sofa, in the apartment occupied by his suffering 
wife ; Mr. R., under the care of two men, was re- 
posing in the back parlor ; and I had taken up my 
quarters in the front parlor, with a fresh lamp, and 
“ Dendy’s Phiosophy of Mystery,” to while away 
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an hour or two, before returning home for the 
night. I had a presentiment that something curi- 
ous might transpire in relation to this case, and | 
endeavored to be, as much as possible, within 
reach; curiosity, as well as the hope of being ser- 
viceable at such a time, furnishing its fair propor- 
tion of influence. I had been reading the wild 
vision related by the student of medicine, which 
occurred just on the eve of his presenting himself 
at the medical college for his diploma. The accu- 
mulation of horrors, grouped with a Radcliffian 
pencil, had excited my imagination, and laying the 
book aside, I allowed the train of thought thus in- 
voked to range without control. How long this 
revery continued I am unable to say, for, if the 
truth must be told, it continued long after nature 
had yielded to the soft stealings of repose. My 
dreams partook of the speculations of the work I 
had been reading—phantoms of unnatural forms, 
faces of ogres, serpents hissing and gliding around, 
then troops of wild animals, ferocious and bent on 
mischief, and then spectral countenances gloomy 
and sad, in myriads dancing before the vision, 
amid the undulations of the throng. I eccasionally 
caught a glimpse of a pallid face, with lineaments 
not unlike those of the slumbering tenant of the 
sick chamber above. At length the hall door 
opened, and a young man, with pale and inysteri- 
ous looks, holding high above his head a lamp, 
approached and beckoned me to follow. As he 
came in, the forms which had been gliding around 
instantly vanished, asif frightened at his presence. 
I arose from the chair: was this also a fantasy of 
the mind, or was it real? The evidences of re- 
ality were not to be mistaken. I had been 
awakened by the entrance of Mr. R., whose mind, 
severely affected by the affliction of Miss E., had 
been quite unsettled by a powerful narcotic admin- 
istered by Dr. W. 

“Hush !” said he, in a subdued voice ; “ don’t 
frighten her by speaking,” and turning round, 


he stole softly up stairs. I followed, for fear of © 


mischief either to himself or Miss E. He went 
directly to the door leading to her room, carefully 
opened it, and stood on the threshold. 

“There she sleeps! but she shall wake,” he 
whispered, as I stood beside him. Then, elevating 
his voice to a pitch that might have aroused the 
neighborhood, he shouted, as he sprang forward, 
dropping the lamp in his way— 

“ Wake! wake, Honoria! Will you sleep for- 
ever ?” 

I just succeeded in arresting him, as he was 
about clasping Miss E. in his arms. The whole 
household was alarmed; the servants, who had 
slept while attending Mr. R., soon made their 
appearance, and he was taken back to his 
room as quiet and peacaable as if he had been 
detected in some glaring act of folly, leaving Jo- 
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sephine and the attendants present terribly fright 
ened. 
As | stood at the door of Miss E.’s room, th 


moment before Mr. R. rashed forward, I thoucht 


ITsaw 2 sudden movement of her hound. Ther 
wasa flash, which came apparently from a brillian 
of much value, which had mot been removed fror 
her finge 7 When Mr. R. had ret red, 1 mildly 
rebuked Josephine for leaving her sister's hand un 
covered, as I had given instructions that every pre 
caution should be observed to keep the body warm 
She replied, that but a few minutes before Mr. R 
entered the apartment, she had locked and he: 
sister’s arm was then carcfully protected from the 
air, and she was greatly astonished to find the 
drapery had been disturbed. If Thad not seen the 
movement of her hand before Mr. R. eprang to. 
ward her, I should have attributed the alteration 
in her position to his agency. Here, then, was 
another ground for hope, stronger than any hith 
erto afforded; but a doubt hung on the whole o 
this night’s experience. The mysterious com 
mingling of the ideal with the actual, strange vis 
ions with yet stranger realities, following in suel 
rapid succession, that I was sorely puzzled to draw 
the line of demarcation between the one and the 
other; but I went home with mere encouragement 
than | had the previous evening. 

The fourth and fifth days had passed away 
Mr. R. had measurably recovered from the sud 
den shock which the announcement of Miss E.’ 
death-like condition had produced. He was now 
calm, but with scarcely a vestige of expectatio: 
that she would recover. The medical board held 
a sitting daily at noon, but no alteration in the 
treatment appeared to be called for, as no chang: 
had taken place in her condition. There appeare: 
to be a reliance on what some have lately harped 
upon as folly, the Vis Medicatrix Nature, for re 
storation. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon of th: 
sixth day, when a messenger, nearly out of breath 
desired my instant attendance at the house of Mr 
E. 1 was at dinner when he arrived, and with 
out the least delay, hastened to accompany hin 
When I reached the sick room, I found Miss FE: 
propped up with pillows, and the whcle house 
hold, with the exception of her mother, around he: 
Her eyes were open, and she was breathing wit! 
considerable effort. ler father had the point o 
his finger on her temple, from which place a strean 
of blood had run down, covering that side of he: 
face, and deluging the pillow. The decision an 
energy of her father had saved her life, after the 
fetters which had held her so Jong in their death 
like embrace had given way; for, with the firs: 
pulsation, the vital current spouted forth from the in- 
cision made in the temporal artery by Dr. W. at 
the time of the exhibition of the Chloroform. 1 
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scattered the concourse, who, in their anxiety to 
be useful, were depriving Miss I. of pure air, and 
administered a full dose of the aromatic. spirits 
of ammonia, which she swallowed without much 
lifficulty. Having despitched a messenger for 
Dr. W. [ applied a compress to the wound in the 
temple, and relieved Mr. E. frei. his trying situa- 
tion, who left the room to carry the joyful intelli- 
gence to his anxious wife, who from great prostra- 
tion of strength had been prevented from visiting 


the bedside of her daughter since the first day of 


her affliction. 

Miss E.’s pulse was at first a mere fluttering un- 
der the finger, but in a few minutes after the ad- 
ministration of the stimulating draught they be- 
‘ame more regular and decidedly increased in 
Yet they were weak, which to my mind 
I was fearful that the 
force of the circulation might increase, as in nu- 


fone. 


was a favorable symptom, 


inerous cases on record of resuscitation from as- 
phyxia, induced by the inhalation of the carbonic 
and suiphuretted hydrogen gases, or by hanging or 
drowning, and finally terminate in congestion, de- 
feating all our efforts at saving life, and I there- 
fore withheld the use of all further stimulants. In 
half an hour after my arrival Miss E. fell off into 
an easy slumber, and I recommended perfect 
silence, in the hope that nature, refreshed by sleep, 
would rally without the further use of tonics of 
any kind. Nor was I disappointed ; for after 
sleeping about two hours, she awoke perfectly self- 
possessed and tree from any unpleasant symptom, 
with the exception of a slight feeling of lassitude. 
Dr. W. had arrived during her sleep, and we were 
discussing the features of her case, when she 
awoke. 


“Why, De. W.,” said she, in rather feeble tones, 
I don’t feel 


“have you finished the operation ? 
any pain.” 
ee Oh, yes,” 


replied Dr. W. 


all finished ; we have gone on improving in sur- 


“ The operation is 


gery, Miss [2., until the use of the knife no longer 
produces pain.” 

It was evident that Miss E. had no knowledge 
of the interval of nearly a week that had elapsed, 
since the Chloroform was administered. 


* And here is Dr. B ,” she continued. 


: “ When 
I did not see you before. 
Isxcuse me for not speaking. As I told you that 


Dr. W. was to operate to-day, you came, I pre- 


did you come, Doctor? 


sume, because I consulted you. It was kind in 


you, Doctor. I am truly glad to see you. You 


are so candid.” 

I endeavored to excuse myself from the impro- 
priety of making a visit unsolicited, but would 
have made poor work of it, if Dr. W. had not in- 
terlered by informing Miss E. that he had met 
will me in consultation, a practice frequent be- 


twee us, 
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The remark was satisfactory, and Miss E. was 
prevailed upon not to attempt to converse any 
further at present, on the ground that any excite. 
ment might prove prejudicial and retard the heal- 
ing of the wound. Notes were forthwith trans- 
mitted to our medical friends who had met with 
us daily in consultation, informing them of the 
sudden recovery of our interesting patient, and re- 
questing them not to meet on the following day, as 
their presence might prove a source of excitement. 

Miss E. rapidly recovered, and in a week was 
apparently in the enjoyment of her usual energies, 
Great precaution had been used to keep profoundly 
secret every circumstance connected with her long 
and peaceful sleep, and the family flattered them- 
selves on their success in thus covering up the 
frightful hiatus in her history—with what reason 
the reader will soon learn. Having some previ- 
ous association with her circle, I visited Miss 
E. under this sanction as a friend, in order to ob- 
serve the progress of her convalescence, but in 
conversation studiously avoided any allusion to 
her case. It was during the last visit I intended 
to make that she, with a gaiety evidently assumed, 
suddenly changed the conversation by asking me 
if 1 had paid much attention to the study of men- 
tal philosophy ? 

I replied thata knowledge of medicine involved 
many subjects which had been classed under the 
head of sciences collateral, and all enlightened 
practitioners of medicine must, of necessity, be ac- 
quainted with the laws regulating the human 
mind. 

“ Well, Doctor,” she continued, “I have been 
musing and reviving recollections for the past few 
days, and I will unburden my thoughts to you, for 
I am unused to mystery, and your silence for the 
past week in relation to my health leads me to 
believe you have been playing a part.” 

I pretended to be greatly surprised at this broad 
imputation of insincerity, but in truth I felt that I 
was fairly convicted. 

“Doctor,” she resumed, “ you may look wise ; 
it is said to belong to the craft, but it won’t answer 
on this occasion. I understand it all ; Iam satisfied 
that I have been under the intluence of that intox- 
icating Chloroform for some time—how long I 
know not; and if you will relate what transpired 
from the time Dr. W. finished his preparations for 
the operation until I became conscious, I, in turn, 
will enlighten you with my perceptions in the spirit 
world.” 

Amazed at this announcement, and knowing 
that further reserve was useless, I recounted 
briefly all that had passed during the period of her 
unnatural sleep. 

After pondering for some time on my recital, she 
gave the following relation: 

“JT was greatly agitated when I took the seat, 
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and hardly know what iny feelings were, or how 
| acted. Suddenly a veil appeared to be thrown 
wer every object in the room, and I fancied that 
my powers of life were rapidly sinking. Sight soon 
failed, and the last I heard distinetly was Dr. W.’s 
remark that the Chloroform had taken full effect. 
My senses one after the other appeared to die. 
Hearing was the last to yield, and then I felt as if 
locked motionless in the grasp of some unknown 
and relentless power. Utterly dark and noiseless 
as the vacancy of uncreated space, the solitude 
around was not of earth, but of that vast abyss be- 
yond the boundaries of time. I felt the heart’s last 
thrill in the abortive effort to send the vital current 
oursing onas in health,and then I thought as that 
tremor passed off that death, with his palsying 
‘ouch, had come, and that all of earth was forever 
gone. Still I had not much fear. The dread of 
leath had given way to curiosity ; the desire to look 
upon the world beyond the grave, to explore that 
wonderful future so full of awe to the living and the 
lying, overcame allanxiety. Gradually the gloom 
appeared to part, and I saw my own figure extended 
ma couch decked in the habiliments of the grave. 
All else was impenetrable night. The strange 
wish to see my former home of intellect and thought 
was scarcely formed before it was accomplished, 
and I was looking through the decaying portals 
which, during life, had beeen the only avenues for 
the transmission of every image of pain or pleasure, 
ind I saw, not the confined and uneven walls of a 
human skull, but a vast temple, illuminated with 
numberless lamps, and seemingly endless vistas 
stretching off in every direction. It appeared as 
‘hough I had entered this mighty temple with pow- 
er to explore its mysterious recessses and lofty, 
vaulted avenues. The first of these passages that 
I was permitted to enter had few of the emblems 
of vitality ; the vegetation had a faded hue, and the 
trees, if not leafless and naked, were dry and 
blighted. A few green spots only, with an occa- 
sional clump of wild flowers, were visible, and few- 
er still, and at great intervals, were shrubs ofever- 
green, and scarcely enough of all to give relief to 
a withered prospect. Occasionally a grave, with 
signs of care and preservation, was passed, but of- 
‘ener they were seen bearing all the marks of for- 
getfulness and decay. Now and then a pure ray 
of sunshine fell along the way, marking holy places 
where the hand of friendship had been kindly 
ziven, but these bright guerdons of faith, the ever- 
green, the flower, and sunshine, were seldom met 
with. This was, in sooth, a dreary road, and 
when I read the tablet at its entrance, inscribed, 
‘to the lost things of earth,” I knew at once that 
it was the vale of memory. Another vista stretch- 
‘ng fur beyond the strength of mortal sight bore 
a and simple tokens of veneration and worship. 
‘1 the distance was a church of simple architecture, 
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with a spire pointing heavenward, the top of which 


seemed bathed in the silver light of eternity. “ Re- 


ligious faith,” in characters of flame, was stamped 


upon the entrance. Another, broad, high, and ap- 
parently interminable, bore the inscriptions of “ Po- 
If the sight of the 
mild radiance which illuminated this fairy region 


etry, Music, Beauty, and Love.” 


had been vouchsafed to artists, it would have thrown 
Claude of Lorraine into ecstacies, and his glowing 
landscapes would have shamed the purple blushes 
seen in Italian skies. The air was laden with fra- 
grant odors, exhaling from flowers springing on 
every side, and the elements of poetry and music, 
the language and voice of love, were thickly strown 
and blos- 


about. Young romances were baddin 


g 
soming in every nook, and mirth and delight held 
high carnival amid the harmony of numbers, the 
undulations of music and the waving lines of beau- 
ty. It was while lingering in this paradise of 
pleasures, that a shock, like that of electricity, dis- 
pelled the enchantment, and I was once more in 
the darkness and unbroken solitude of the spirit 
world. Then a sensation of moticn, as if the 
wheels of life had been unchained, followed by in- 
tense agony, as one sense after another resumed its 
wonted powers, and I was again with the living.” 

The recital of Miss E. made a deep impression 
on my mind at the time, and has led to much spec- 
ulation since, as to the probability of premature in- 
terments in several instances where death has been 
recorded as resulting from the use of this new agent 
to quiet pain. How horrible must.be the idea that, 
at the close of sucha vision asthat related by Miss 
unfortunate sufferer from Chloroform 


might awake to consciousness within the prison- 


E., some 


house of the grave, where, for the few moments 
that life might struggle on, the soul would be exer- 
cised by the direst despair! That such an awaken- 
ing has taken place in the charnel-house there is 
no longer room to doubt, and that the number will 
be greatly multiplied if the use of Chloroform be- 
comes very general is equally certain. 

About three weeks after my last visit to Miss 
E., as recorded above, I received a note, very 
tastefully done up, requesting my attendance at 
her residence on a particular evening, not, as for- 
merly, to consult on matters involving life and 
death, but to be present at the marriage ceremony, 
which was to unite my Chloroform patient with 
the occasional madman, Mr. R., who has been 
sane enough since the night when, at the request of 
Dr. W., he indulged in the use of opium. I attend- 
ed the wedding, and assisted, to the best of my abil- 
ity, in shedding the light of joy over a festivity so 
deeply hallowed by recent events. My parting 
advice, given ata late hour to Mr. R., was, never 
to bury his bride until furnished, by me, with a cer- 
tificate for that purpose, in accordance with the 
requirements of the city ordinances. 
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Il. IIl. 


I may not weep, for I would die ; Mine hour has come—yet not a fear 
Would seek my Savior’s breast ; Disturbs my tranquil thought, 

I'm weary o’er, with sorrow’s sigh, Since heaven approaches me so near, 
And crave eternal rest— Its peace is in me wrought ; 

Rest for this stricken heart of mine, Ah! now I die! farewell, farewell! 


For sympathy and love divine. With angels home I go to dwell. 
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“FAREWELL—A WORD THAT HATH BEEN AND MUST BE.” 


In a charming little volume for little folks, inti- 
tuled “ Original Poems for Infant Minds,” is re- 
corded the story of a certain discontented horse, 
which, meditating upon the hardships of its lot, be- 
came deeply impressed with a sense of undeserved 
miseries and strongly resolved to end them at the 
first convenient opportunity. The suffering ani- 
mal recalled to mind the toils in which it was ev- 
ery day enforced to engage ; how it was strapped 
and hitched and chained to a rattling, lumbering 
machine on wheels, which it was compelled by the 
sharp application of a whip-lash to drag over miles 
of road—uphill and down—through sand and mud 
and mire ; how it had a pinching saddle girded on 
its back and a bar of iron thrust into its mouth; 
how the weight of a burly human was perched 
upon the saddle, with a strong hand tugging and 
twitching at the bar of iron and a strong heel at 
each side jerking into the unfortunate ribs of the 
animal the sharp points of an abominable spur. 
All these daily miseries the discontented horse 
brooded over daily and nightly ; “ dissatisfaction 


grew by what it fed on ;” 


and it was not long be- 
fore our four-footed friend succeeded in persuading 
itself that it was the most ill-used horse that ever 
put nose between the bars of a hay-rack. Reso- 
lution to escape from a life of such thraldom fol- 
lowed quite naturally ; and, thanks to the careless- 
ness of the stable-boy, who one night forgot to fas- 
ten the door, was in due time carried into execu- 
tion. Our steed, perceiving the opportunity, walk- 
ed softly out of doors and through the stable yard, 
as though it were treading upon eggs; but, soon 
finding itself at a safe distance from its master’s 
dwelling—beyond hearing of drowsy ears—flung 
up its heels with a joyous flourish and galloped 
away merrily in the pleasant moonlight, as pleas- 
ed as Punch with its newly gained freedom. 

But, the story goes on to say, there soon came 
a dreary change o’er the spirit of its dream. For 
a few hours it was all very well to range up the 
road and down the road at pleasure, without the 
hideous accompaniment of pinching saddle or 
rattling, lumbering wagon—without having the 
jaw wrenched by bridle-bit or the side pricked by 
sharp spur. In process of time, however, cer- 
tain inward sensations conveyed the idea of sup- 
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per; but alas, the road-side was well cropped by 
vagrant cows, donkeys and sheep, so that an hour’s 
assiduous nibbling afforded scarcely a blade of 
grass to appease the increasing hunger of our run- 
away, which was a melancholy contrast to the 
well-filled crib and manger of the deserted stable. 
Tired and famished, the said runaway at length 
concluded to have anap; but, accustomed to warm 
shelter and nice bed of straw, it found sleep not 
very easy on the hard, bare ground, with nothing 
for protection against the dew and the night-wind. 
So, to make short of the story, after lying awake 
until near daylight, shivering with the cold and 
emptiness of stomach, the horse concluded that 
the wisest thing it could do would be to sneak 
back to the stable before its evasion should be dis- 
covered, and content itself thereafter by offsetting 
plenty of food and a good house to live in against 
the toils and discomforts of harness. 

It is not insinuated, or meant to be inferred, that 
the experience of the writer who now editorially ad- 
dresses the readers of the Columbian for the last time, 
runsexactly on the same parallel with that of the dis- 
contented quadruped ; yet, at this moment of leave- 
taking, the moral of the story is somewhat brought 
to mind. Creatures of habit, as we all are, it is 
wisely and kindly ordained, in the dispensations of 
Providence, that even labor, however exacting and 
irksome, becomes at last not only a necessity, but 
to some degree a pleasure ; in so far at least that 
abstinence from it leaves for a time what the poet 
calls “an aching void,” which it is not easy to fill 
up. The writer of this valedictory entered upon 
the editorial charge of the Magazine four years 
ago and more, with no intention or expectation of 
holding that charge beyond a single twelve-month. 
Hisidea was merely to give the enterprise a fair start 
in the race for public approbation and support, and 
then resign the editorial chair to some permanent 
occupant, who should be able to make it his ex- 
clusive post, instead of holding it only, as did the 
writer, in the scanty intervals of respite from other 
calls of duty. The great success of the enterprise, 
in that its first year, induced the then proprietor 
and publisher to wish that there should be no os- 
tensible change, though a real change was made 
necessary, by the breaking down of health and 
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strenzth, which closed that year of double care and 
effort. Another name was added to the’ of the 
original editor, and for the second year the editoria! 
duty was almost wholly performed—there is no 
need here to say how well and faithfully—by the 
coadjutor. With the commencement cf the third 
vear both desired and expected to withdraw; but 
again was urged the inconvenience of change, and 
again consent was reluctantly given to continue, 
under new arrangements for lightening the editors’ 
share of labor, made necessary by the still impair- 
greatly improved, health of one, and 
breaking down in turn of the other. 


ed, though 
the actual 
The close of the third year was designed positively 
to bring the close of all connexion with the Maga- 
zine, on the part of the editors. But changes had 
taken place in the publishing department, and 
again it was urged that change also in the editorial 
might be injurious to the property. The writer 
could not see the matter in this light, having !ong 
been conscious that the work ought to have more 
extensive editorial supervision than he had time to 
bestow upon it; but again he yielded to solicita- 
tion, firmly resolved, however, that his continu- 
ance with the Magazine should be for only one 
year inore, and that as a measure of justice both to 
the subscribers and to himself. In fact, the sense 
of inadequacy had become realiy painful to a de- 
gree that destroyed all interest in the performance 
No man can serve two 
masters well; no conscientious man will try to 


of editorial requirements. 


serve two, or feel easy under the self-knowledge 
that the interests of one are not attended to as 
they should be. 

The retirement of the writer would have been 
carried into effect at the close of the fourth year, 
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had it not been for another change of publisher— 


the new proprietor naturally requiring a little time 
to complete his arrangements. Those arrange 
ments were so far made, at the end of the first 


quarter, as to adinit of carrying the long-resolved 


! 


on purpose into effect; and with ication 


ceased 


he 7 
the pu 


of the March number, the connexion o! 


the 


writer with the Columbian Magaziye. 


And now, as has been intimated, though he 
} 


feels the severance of this connexion a relief— 
though it was long looked forward to as such, partly 
because of physical debility which made the task 
too laborious for comfort ; but mainly, as has been 
said, because he knew that the task ought of right 
to be more zealously and vigorously performed, in 
justice to the reader—it is not without some emo- 
tion of regret that he takes his final leave of the 
many, many friends with whom and for whom his 
endeavors have been carried on. Although per- 
sonally unknown to a vast majority both of the 
subscribers and contributors, a species of attach- 
ment naturally springs yp between them and the 
conductor of a periodical, at least on the part of the 
latter. 
like one embarking on a distant voyage, and sadly 


In going out from among them, he feels 


murmurs to himself, “ The pleasant places that 
have known me shall know me no more.” 

One great source of satisfaction, however, re- 
mains. In leaving the Magazine forever, the 
writer has the comforting assurance that he leaves 
itin good hands ; that its interests, and the gratifi- 
cation of its readers, will be better cared for than 
they have been or could be, under the last two 
years of h.s administration. With this comforting 
reflection he respectfully takes his leave 
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Oh! strike that magic harp again, 
And wake each Ariel of its strings ; 
One touch of thine, and all the train 


Shall scatter music from their wings. 


Hark! as their pinions burat away, 
Now swell their pealing notes to heaven ; 
And now, like echo’s dying lay, 


Fade softer than the tints of even. 


LADY PLAYING 


FORTE AND PIANO 


ON THE HARP. 


WERE EXQUISITE. 


When dragon-burne Bellona rides, 
And bathes her chariot wheels in gore, 
Above the battle’s clashing tides, 


Your hear their tones of thunder roar 


But when on downy plumes they fly 
Home to their dewy moonlit bowers ; 
In smothering bells their voices die, 


Hush'd as the breathing of the flowers 
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Tuis is a changing world, dear reader. France 
has changed her citizen King for a citizen—Presi- 
dent, perhaps; our goodly Gotham her late Mayor 
for another; and the Columbian Magazine two 
editors for one. We confess to your loss by the 
exchange ; but as our last number, issuing under 
the same auspices, passed the ordeal of your scru- 
tiny without reproach, we flatter ourself that this 
and its successors will meet the same lenient re- 
ception. 

To our patrons of the press we owe an apology 
for the silence of our recent numbers on the sub- 
ject of new publications. We hope they will ac- 
cept our acknowledgment of the disabilities inci- 
dent to the temporary want of a convenient studio, 
and the embarrassments of delay in getting com- 
fortably ensconced in the oracular cathedra, as the 
amende honorable for our neglect. Hereafter we 
flatter ourself punctually to redeem the pledge im- 
plied by the present resumption of the regular Book 
notice. The accumulation of new works upon 
our table is very limited for the period during 
which they have been collecting ; but this has very 
naturally resulted from our own inactivity, rein- 
forced perhaps by a considerate anxiety on the 
part of publishers not to overtask our long silent 
pen. We will take up the candidates for notice 
without fear or favor, and if our opinion disap- 
points unreasonable expectations, we trust we 
shall receive credit for our frankness if we fail to 
secure it for our discrimination. 

The first book that meets our eye is entitled 


A Summer in Scotland, by Jacon Aznsorr. With 
Engravings. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 331. 

This is a succession of daguerreotype impres- 
sions, intended to be exactly truthful ; but, like all 
the images of this magic mirror, exaggerating the 
relative importance of the objects nearest the fo- 
cus. The minute details of the structure of the 
steamer, and the bagatelles of the passage over 
the Atlantic, reminded us of Gerard Douw’s elab- 


orate delineations. So exquisite was the finish of 


this distinguished artist, that he is said to have 
expended a whole week upon the portrait of—a 
broom. Seriously, we think Mr. Abbott has un- 
duly dwelt on some of the commonplaces of travel, 
already to most persons “as notorious as the sun 
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at noonday.” ‘To an inexperienced youth, indeed, 
essaying his first voyage in a Cunard steamer, from 
the port of Boston to that of Liverpool, Mr. Ab- 
bott’s book would doubtless prove an invaluable 
companion, and his sympathy with the young as 
an instructor very naturally induced a somewhat 
ultra reference to their peculiar wants. With this 
qualification of our praise, we feel free to express 
our thanks for his very graphic, amiable sketches 
of his rapid tour through Scotland. So luminous- 
ly does he give the features of the various paths he 
entered, we can almost see to pick a pin up any 
where, even amid the subterranean labyrinths of 
the collieries. Scotland has become a classic land, 
and is throughout alive with vivid reminiscences. 
We might perhaps ourself have chosen a some- 
what different route, and to some extent luxuria- 
ted among other and to us dearer and more plea- 
surable associations. The romantic interest which 
poetry and chivalry have thrown around the beau- 
tiful Mary was long since disenchanted to us by 
her infamous correspondence, as authenticated by 
the hand of Cecil, and we recoil from her very 
memory asa leprosy. The virago ruthlessness of 
Elizabeth has beguiled many a good man, uncon- 
sciously, to an ill-founded sympathy with her help- 
less victim; but they were as nearly matched in 
moral degradation, as their intellectual disparity 
and difference of position would admit. With all 
the eclat of peerless beauty thrown round the one, 
and of masculine intelligence accorded to the oth- 
er, they were two as gross libels on the name of 
woman as ever trode upon the high places of the 
earth, not excepting Herodias or Jezebel. 


Historical and Secret Memoirs of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, by Mile. M. A. LE Normanp. Trans- 
lated from the French by Jacon M. Howarp, 
Esq. In2 vols. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 
pp. 352 and 330. 

Although this work announces Mlle. Le Nor- 
mand as the authoress, its language is almost 
throughout that of an autobiography of the Empress 
herself. In this book-making age it has been as- 
persed, by the idolaters of Napoleon, asa fabrication. 
We confess many of its disclosures are startling, and 
it sometimes traverses our previous impressions ; 
but there is still such a general vraisemblance and 
such harmony in the main with our preconceptions 











of the military chieftain, that we cannot concede 
to prejudice our confidence in its authenticity. 
The epigrammatical terseness of its style is, we 
confess, a little wearisome. The dramatis per- 
sone are, almost throughout, stalking on the stilts 
of pedantry, and we seem to be listening to enthu- 
siastic wranglers at a university, investing their 
speculations in the vocabulary of antique and my- 
thologic lore. It is as if the genius of that 


“learned Pundit,” Dominie Sampson, had by mi- | 


raculous transmigration reappeared in duplicate, in 
French costume. In spite of all this raillery, how- 
ever, we have read these memoirs with excessive 
interest, and have often found ourself absorbed in 


its animated sketches, utterly insensible to its of- | 
fences against the simplicity, and directness, and | 


continuity of a pure historic style. ‘“ No man,” 
said the great Conde, “ was ever long a hero in 
the opinion of his valet de chambre.” He is much 
less likely to suffer thus in the opinion of his wife ; 
her affectionate, confiding heart looks up to him 
as her tutelar in weal or woe, and his character is 
too tenderly identified with hers to be impeached 
without a pang. Unfortunately for Napoleon, his 
perfidious repudiation of the most faithful and effi- 
cient friend he ever had, justly deprived him of this 
last refuge against universal scorn. At the time 
Josephine became his wife, “I devote,” said he, 
“to the execration of posterity the one of us who 
shall be first to sunder the bands which unite us.” 
Is the fulfilment of this imprecation anything more 
than strict retributive justice? and if it has been 


briefly anticipated by the victim of his treachery, | 


can a single lip complain? 
Had England subsidized the whole world beside 


to stigmatize the memory of her most dreaded foe, | 


she could not have accomplished the unamiable 
purpose so effectually as it has been done sponta- 
neously by his own once worshipped Josephine. 


What pusillanimity, what loathsome selfishness _ 


conflicted in his breast with almost superhuman 
daring and occasional magnanimity. A certain 
admiration of Napoleon must indeed survive the 
most indubitable evidence of his baseness. The 
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nay, claim if you will that Providence employed 
him to upturn the thrones of despotism from their 
foundations, and give action to the moral elements 
that were stagnating to corruption round them— 
is the earthquake or the hurricane the less hideous 
or repulsive, because followed by a clearer sky or 
purer air? 

But to return to the book. The character of 
Josephine is as remarkable as that of Napoleon 
himself. Singularly superstitious, she obeys por- 


| tents and auguries as implicitly, as ever did a de- 


votee of the old mythology ; indeed, both herself 
and the Emperor seem to have been as au fait, 
we had almost said as trustful, in the pantheism of 
Augustan, as in the Christianity of Papal Rome. 
Some of our fair readers will perhaps be slow to 
accord Josephine the personal influence and polit- 
ical acumen she so frequently appropriates. Such 
intimate familiarity with the structure and in- 


| trigues of government must seem foreign to the 


taste and studies of her sex, but the science of po- 


| lity is not so monopolized by men, in France, as 


here. Madame de Stael disabused us long since 


of this error, and yet it seems passing strange that 


_ Josephine could ever have conversed so indepen- 
| dently, and almost it seems to us presumptuously, 


| poleon. 


| deaf ear to this Mentor. 


as she seems to have done with the impetuous Na- 
Well had it been for his reputation now, 
if he had listened sometimes when he turned a 
His memory would have 
been spared the infamy of many immolations on 
the altar of demoniac ambition. But his heartless 
ingratitude to the man who saved his life, his cow- 
ardly execution of the Duke d’Enghein, and his 
unmanly truckling to state policy in abandoning 
the admirable woman who bad been to him like a 
guardian angel, are indelibly recorded on the pa- 
ges of impartial history, with atrocities toward the 


| masses that more than counterbalanced all the 


splendor of his military glory will forever linger _ 
among the monuments that crumbled into ruins at | 


his will. The power of his genius was colossal. 
Kingdom after kingdom was crushed beneath its 
weight, and though the rigors of the elements 
saved Russia, and the Channel bristling with the 


cannons of her navy, England from the ruin deso- 


lating all around them, it was virtually confessed 
by the Allied Powers, that nothing short of a com- | 


bination of their energies could arrest the modern 
Alexander in accomplishing the subjugation of the 
world. It is simply ridiculous, after such a de- 
monstration, to deny Napoleon the distinction of 
having been a consummate military hero. 


| ing his own necessities. 
_ enemies, equally with his friends, yielded every 
| where the most ready faith to all his assurances. 
| In all the relations of life, nothing could exceed 
|| the sweetness and nobleness of manner for which 
But award him all that this proud title gives; | Bayard was remarkable; never haughtily pre- 


benefits he ever rendered either to the cause of 
liberty or France. 


The Life of the Chevalier Bayard, the Good 
Knight sans peur et sans reproche, by W. Git- 
more Simms. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 401. 


This is a vivid portraiture of another distinguish- 
ed hero, justly honored with a title that his prede- 
cessor on our pages never was accorded. In the 
language of his eulogist, “‘ Never was hero more 
unselfish. He gave as rapidly as he gained, and 
in conferring favors upon his friends and followers, 
frequently denied himself the means for encounter- 
True to his word, his 
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suming upon his superiority, but deferring gently 
to the inferior, he made his way to all hearts, and 
with the virtues of a Scipio blended the grace 
of an Alcibiades; and to complete the beauties of 
his character, his piety was deep and unaffected.” 
Those who delight in following the devious wind- 
ings of romance, may here enjoy their favorite ex- 
citement, without the peril of becoming lost in the 
inextricable mazes of a labyrinth. Unlike the 
wild creations of the fancy, this is a story with a 
bevinning, a progress, and an end. However we 
may regret the “ pressure of the times” that justi- 
fied such a career, we rejoice that the necessity for 
achievements like those of the Chevalier is obvi- 
ously lessening under the bland influence of the 
principles of peace. It issaid the age of chivalry 


is past, but we resolutely deny the charge. Where- | . , 
a heres & || toour comparatively yet uncultivated country than 


ever there is true religion, there is chivalry, and 
though gallant knights are no longer seen sally- 
ing forth to deeds of noble daring, clad in mail, 
mounted on barbed steeds, with one hand man- 
aging a blazing shield, and another on a lance in 
rest, the spotless dignity of the gentler sex was 
never vindicated so triumphantly, in the proudest 
days of list and tournament, as in the social circles 
of our own happy land while we are writing. ' We 
might boast, moreover, if we pleased, in warriors 
as immaculate and triumphant as the Chevalier 
himself, and no name ever swelled the trumpet 
peal of fame more gloriously, or woke a louder or 
a prouder echo than that of our own Washington. 


American Mnemotechny, or Art of Memory, &c., 
by Puivy Mites. New-York, Wiley & Put- 
nam, 1848. 


There is no romance in this. It is simply 
suggestive of an intellectual savings’ bank, with 
this peculiar advantage, that deposits may be al- 
ways evoked at will, and the principal, however 
often drawn out and applied, only becomes more 
inexhaustible by use. We learn from the intro- 
duction that the present system took its rise in a 
German intellect in 1807, and in 1844 was pro- 
mulgated by Gouraud in the United States. An 
analytical exposition of the theory would be virtu- 
ally a summary of the book itself. Suffice it to 
say the discipline of the memory is proposed to be 
accomplished by the aid of systematic associations, 
in whose toils gems of art, literature and science 
are to be garnered, as the glittering dew-drops 
are entangled and detained amid the meshes of 
Arachne. The vital question that presents itself in 
relation to the theory is simply this—are its sugges- 


such a discipline, as it prescribes, is placed beyond a 
doubt. The experiment has been made repeatedly 
with entire success. That it has been essayed and 
subsequently abandoned, by the impatient and inert, 
is no impeachment of its wisdom or utility. The 








admirable Crichton distanced all his competitors 
in knowledge, by the capacity and promptness of 
a memory that never lost a thought confided to its 
keeping. Who will not endeavor to become a 
Crichton, if he can accomplish such a transforma. 
tion by the acquirement of a few conventionn! 
terms? We commend the enterprise strenuously 
to our youthful friends, and assure them that if 


f they will do the system justice, it will redeem 


every pledge it makes to their incalculable benefit 


Domestic Animals, by R. L. Auten, author of 
Compend on American Agriculture. New 
York, C. M. Saxton. pp. 227. 


This is another production strictly utilitarian. 


} Its author is already favorably known to reading 


agriculturists. Nothing can be more appropriate 


his practical instructions for developing the treas- 


| ures it contains by a patient and judicious hus- 


bandry. Itis the boast of free Americans that 
they are independent; but there is no valuable 
independence without wisdom to distinguish and 


' control the means not only of subsistence, but ac- 


| cumulation. Some proverbialist has said, that he 


| who discovers how to make two blades of grass 


grow where only one grew before, is a greater 


| benefactor to his country than the hero of her bat- 
| tles. On this principle, his countrymen, especially 
| the tillers of its soil, are under higher obligations 


to the intelligent and practical researches of our 


_ author, than to the conquerors of Mexico. 
History of the Girondists, &c., &c., by ALPHoNs: 


De Lamartine. In 3 vols. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. 


The thrilling incidents of The French Revolu- 


| tion, par prominence, must be regarded with spe- 
| cial interest at this moment, when it is so painfully 
| uncertain how far its terrificscenes may be repeated. 


The gifted author little thought, perhaps, while 


| penning these vivid sketches, that he would sosoon 


become a conspicuous actor in a like conflict on 


‘| the same arena. It was obvious from his conduct 
on the late emeute, that his recent analysis of the 


motives and the actions of the individuals who 


| figured in the events of '93 had given him a self- 
possession that was irresistible; for he seems to 


| 


have assumed at once the fearless energy and con- 
trolling power asserted by the ancient Sybils. With 
only the second volume in our hands, we cannot 
commit ourself as to the entire execution of the 
work, but so far as we have had opportunity and 


|| leisure to investigate, we have found the narrative 
tions practicable?) That the memory is capable of | 


lucid, spirited and just. The author hurries us 
through rapid incidents with such consummate 
art that we are only conscious of the scenes before 
us, and the celerity that makes us gasp for breath, 
without once thinking of the vehicle by which we 


| are conveyed. What can be higher praise? 






















































































